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| L ORTHOGRAPHY ; or + eve $pelting, which testi | ©. 
of the Sounds and Uſesof the ſeveral Letters in all Poſitions; of 5 
the Diviſion of Words i into Syllables, and the Uſe of Points; 5 F 


11. PROSODY ; or the Art of Pronouncing Syllables i i + 
Words truly, with Tables of Words properly accented. pets Ne =: 
| III. ETYMOLOGY; or the Kinds of Words, Whick 58 

explains the ſeveral Parts of Speech; their Derivations and £42 
different ee Change and Likeneſs to one another, 4 7 
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IV. SYNTAX ; or Conſtruction, which teaches hort. 
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Pi? 22 ed by the Author of this Grammar, 


Price One Shilling bound, embelliſhed with an emblematical 
: | Frontiſpicce, and ſundry new and curious Cuts, repreſenting 
„„ ſich Vices'as Children are moſt addicted to, and lach Virtues 
as ſhould be firſt inculcated, A new Edition, of 


JH NEW ENGLISH TUTOR: Or, 
MODERN PRECEPTOR.—A Spelling-Book, wherein 
Ortho 'yraphy, orthe Art of Spelling and Reading (as graduale 

ty collected in former Editions of this.Book out of that Chaos 
it had long been involved in) is digeſted into a trite and regu— 
lar Syſtem, quite caſy and practicable to the meaneſt Capaci- 
ty, and not liable to any future Alterations; particularly as 
the author has now feleQed i into the different Tables, &c. all 
the modern original Words 10 the Language, from. our beft 
1Honaries, called under their reſpective Modes of Pronun- 
ciation as explained in the Preface; to whicii the Doubttul 
are referred, -A Compendium, or Abſtract of Eoghfly G ram- 
mar, the moſt uſe: ul extant, is annexed, 


| FAY Price 2s; hound, printed on a neu Type. and good [ 
© Pape! * A new and improved Edition of 5 
5 


IIsNENSs SPELLING DiCT:ONARY, on 


| a new - peculiar to itſelf; containing as great * 
Tollection of primitiv e Converſation Words as any Octavo Dic- 
4 tionary whatever, and conſequently fewer obſolete ani inele- 
gsant Ones, (which. only £:abarrals a young Scholar) than FRE. 

least extant. --. | 

The Words (with their moſt accepted Significations) are 

accented in a new and practical Wanner. fo that auy Child 

may pronounce them wi ith Propriety , which is by no Me1as 

4 the Cate where the Arcert is. put over ihe Vowe!ls on! iy, aud 
that indiletiminately wheel or long or ſhort, white the Varts 

; of Speech to which etch Word res Pc:vely be elongs, are de- 
nated by Engliſh Terms, viz. Names: (TWalit ies, Relative 

- Names, &c. as in the belt practical Engl. I Grammars, aud 
thereby moſt intciligible to all Engliſh geholars. Moreover, 
tho! the J and 7, and alſo the U and “, (four diainck and 
diſlerent Letters both in Name, Shape, and sound) have been 
alwavs blended and confounded in Lictionaties, to the Brea: 

Entanylement . of Youth, they are in this Eook clatied in ſe- 
patate and diſtinck Cables under each reſpective Letter, de- 
curriny in alphabetical Order. —To which 1s prelinedy A Prac- 
tical Abſtract of Grammar.—And - 

To the whole is aunexed, The malt e part JON, 
or DICTIONARY of the IEATtEN GODS, GODPESSES, 
F illuſtrious HEROFTS, &c. extant; exhibiting their Deſcenis 
and Exploits, explatatory of the Sunilies, Allyhoub, god. 

Flights of. Fancy of our beſt modera Authors. | 
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PR EFACE 


Hk Metho! of c conveying ; dencting, * 22 4 

{ing the Ideas of one Per ſen to another, in Diſ- 
courſe or Writing, zs univer{ally called LANGUAGE. 
And the Art of doing the fawn by Rule, 
Mannen the bejt Speakers aud Writers pre their 


e&r in the 


dentimenis, is every where called Grammar: which 


is truly accounted the Baſis of Literature, being the 
| Source tr om Which all the ether SCLeNces proceed, 


Tre Parts of Speech, or Kinds of Words, which 
conſlitute any ene Language, are the ſame in all others, 
}.,e. whatever IVords are Names, or Noun- Sub- 
ſſtaftives, Verbs, Sc. in Engliſh, are the ſame in 


Greek, Latin, French, Ec. the expreſſed by dif- 


Ferent T, erms; alſo fold: general Rules of Grammar 


are univerſally applied to all Tongues, A Per hen 
| therefore, who tnderflands' Eng'ith grammatically, | 
mull be ailrwed to have a goed Nution of Grammar, 
ix general, i. e. that of every other Nation, and 
conſeguentiy, if he endeavours to learn ary other 
Tongue, will, from this Analogy, find his Progreſs 
- ſrprijingly facilitated, 
Man 4 8 ſpeaks and writes Engliſh by Rote enly, or 
through Cuſtom, from being his Mother Tongue, can 
nt be ſuppoſed to have any reflex Notions, or reaſan- 
a Aſſurance that ' be does it, either with Propriety 


On the other Hand; the 


Elegance: But by acting at Randem only, muſt 
wet ve frequently making Solectims, falle Concord, 
| and 
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4 PRACTICAL METHOD 
. | Of TEacuine ENGL ] SH grammatically. 
 CNRTHOGRAPHY conſiſting of Sounds, the 


Variation of Sounds, Rules and Remarks, cal- 


_ culated to capacitate and forward a Child in Spelling 


and Reading, ſhould conſequently be inculcared in 
the Courſe of his learning to read; to which End 1 
have attempted to lay down Orthography in a regular 
and practice] Syſtem, in a plain eaſy Spelling- Bork, 
entitled, The New Engliſh Tutor, or Modern Preceptor ; 
which muſt neceſſarily throw a greater Light upon 
the orthographical Part of our Language, than my 


Exerciſes of Bad Engliſh fuſt did upon the fyntad ical 


and be as generally approved of and practited. But 


to thoſe who have been learned to read in the old, 
tedious, random Way, I would advife that Ortho- 
graphy be taught in the following Manner, which 


; 1 1 = . | . | : 
is beſt adapted to the Conceptions of Youth, | 


After the Scholars know their Letters, ground 


them well in their Monoſyllables, with the ſoft and 


hard Sounds of c and g, and in what Poſitions they 
are ſo and ſo, [/e p. 17, 19] in the Uſe of e filent 
and when it is fo, | ce p 
; ſingle Character 7; to thiz t through the Teeth, 
like the Greet © Theta; and in like Manner, with ch, 
, tb, and wh; this they will ſoon learn from Word 
of Mouth, by frequent Repetitions. When they are 
advanced to Words of more Syliables, let them be 

uſed to a diſtinct Pronunciation of each Syliable, 

with a careful] Obſervation of the Letters that com- 


pole it; and to prove their Divifion by Rule. 


Though Orthography be 4 very material Part of 
> Grammar; yet, as a Multiplicity of Rules are more 
apt to puzzle and confuſe, than inſtruct and advance 
young Scholars, Lear ners ſhould not be troubled 
with Exceptions to general ones: But e 5 
. | | . | PEE them 


7] to ſound ph as one 


— 2 * 5 1 
— 7" RS" an. ee ee —— ¶ͤ — — 


B Whoever reads, ſhould obſerve to pronounce diſaindly, abith- 
aut lofing the Sound of one ſingle Letter, except ſuch as ought to. 


CD NNE „r 
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Xx A PRACTICAL METHOD of | 


them grounded by Cuſtom in the above, with the 
Addition of a few more of the moſt material Ob- 


. ſervations, ſuch as ci, %, and ri, [ ſee p 32, 52] the 


Uſe of the double Accent, &c. 1 would excuſe a more 
critical and thorough Repetition, till frequent Exer- 
Ciſe in Spelling the Tables by Heart, &c. has made 
them Maſters of natural Sounds and common Words; 
after which they will be better able toremember Rules, 


and their numerous Exceptions, with leſs Difficulty. 
When they can read pretty tolerably, they ſhould 

be accuſtomed to the true Uſe of Stop, and Maris; 
as the Proportion of Time peculiar to each Stop, 
together with proper Cadence and Emphaſis, divide 


the Sentences, and thereby render what they read 
intelligible and harmoniovs. CCC Re (EDS 


to the different Poſitions, [/e p. 53.] After this, 


they ſhould be employed for ſome Time in writing 
the Words down, whilſt the Maſter“ or one of the 


Scholars reads a Paragraph from the Spectator, News- 
Paper, &c. and let all that are appointed to wrice, 


copy from his Reading; then, to create an Emu- 
lation, compare their Pieces, and place the Scholars 


according to the Deſert of their Performances. 


Let the Maſter write down all their -miſ-ſpelt | 
Words right in their Writing Books, to be got bj 


Heart before they leave them; and withal, make 


each Scholar write his own into a Pocket- Book | 
| ; TS „ + = ; ; WY kept 


— 


os be filettt, and to divide regularly in pronouncing. 


. Then, as explaining and inculcating Rules by Ex- 
Tt: ample, muſt needs be the eaſteſt and moſt effectual 
20. Way, I would recommend the following Table of 
Words with the Method of proving them, as a 
Praxis for Orthography, ſeeing they conſiſt of ſuch 
Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, according 


ſcribi 
belor 
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am, 
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REED 


kept for that Purpoſe. Thus, in a ſhort Time, 


| Care in the Peruſal-of thoſe inſerted in their Liſts, 


| a great Fault. 


As for ProsoDy, I believe it will be found the 


las in the following Tables) which will both ground 


— 


which all other Rules in Profody. depend. 


! ETyMoLoGY is next to be run over in its moſt . 
material Points, i. e. ſuch as are moſt eflential in de- 


ſcribing what Part of Speech each Word particularly 


belongs. Many a poor >cholar has been bewilder- 


O 


ed and loſt in your long and tedious Etymologies ; | 
to prevent which | would recommend this ſhort, but, 
as [ think, pertinent Abſtract, with a Praxis to exem- 
Iplify and prove the ſame, &c. [ ſeep. 100.] But I 
yould adviſe, that Scholars be not puzzled with the 
different Kinds of Particles till they have firſt got the 
ames, Dualities, Relative Names, and Verbs, after 


hich nothing will remain upon Hand but the Par- 


| zicles, which, I believe, may be ſooneſt diſtinguiſhed ; 


from one another by the following Method. 


Make the Scholars write them down in their re- 
ſpective Pocket- Books, as under Adverbs, | /ee p. 89] 
aw, to day, already, before, yeſterday, heretofore, long 
ince, &c. All the Adverbs, without Diſtinction of 
Hime, Number, Place, &c. and fo with the Conjunce- 
ions, Prepoſitions, and Interjettions, Thus a SO 
| | | 1 . Av 


a great Reduction of their falſe Spelling may be 
expected, eſpecially if the Maſter inſiſt upon their 


and make a ſecond miſ-ſpelling of the ſame Words 


| molt ſpeedy and effectual Way to a right accenting 
;of Words, to make them pronounce, with a due 
{Regard to Accents, where they are marked properly, 


them in their Spelling, and accuſtom them to a right 
Pronunciation. — | his is the only Method that can 

de taken with any Succels, till they underſtand Ety- 
mology, or the Nature and Kinds of Words, on 


xii A PRaAcTicar MAZAnO D, Sc. 


having them all in a little Space ander his Eye, may 
f * Lthe Nature and Pro- 


of 
* 
2. 
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ſoon be made acquainted .MIth 


perties of each. e 5 
Among many Maſters who pretend to teach Gram- 


mar, | know Etymology is either entirely neglected, | 


or, above every other Part, taught to little Purpoſe, 


tho” that on which all others in a great Meaſure de- $ 
pend; and, in my Opinion, ſo very eſſential to polite | 


Writing, that [cannot think any one qualified to ſpeak, 
write, or compoſe with a happy Fropriety, a Clear- 


neſs and Comprehenſiveneſs of Expreſſion, who As 4 


not a thorough Knowledge of, and pays not a pro- 

per Regard toit 5 
In learning Latin, making Exerciſes from falſe 
Concord is reckoned the moſt expedient Method to 
a thorough Knowledge of Syntax ; and though our 


Language is leſs tedious and difficult in this Part | 


chan the Latin, having fewer Genders, Caſes, Times, 
&c. yet, I think, Exerciſes of Bad Engliſh, under the 


few Rules we have, after the Manner of Clar#'s or Ye 


| Bailey's Examples for the Latin Tongue, muſt needs be 


altogether as requiſite to a critical Knowledge of 
+ our own. To which End, I have laid down the 
following Exerciſes [ ſee p. 121.] oy 
As I have never obſerved this Method recommend- 
ed or preſcribed by others, I ſhall be glad if it poſ- 


ſees the Merit to be improved upon: This, I be- 
lieve, I may venture to ar in its Vindication, that | 


any thinking Perſon muſt allow it to be neceſſary, 
who will only obſerve how often the ſyntactical Part 

of our Language ſuffers from many. PEdple of all 
| Ranks, both in Speaking and Writing; and that by 


_ a long Familiarity, Cuſtom, the grand Eftabliſher of | 


all Things, has rendered falſe Concord ſo natural to 
us, that it is impoſſible for any one to ſpeak and wgite 
correctly, ho is unacquainted with Syntax, or has 
not dearned the Language in a grammatical Way. 
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N W is Grammar? 

BY A. Grammar is the Art of expreſ- 
tui 3 with due Accent in Speaking, and Or- 
thography in Writing, according to tne Cuſtom _ 


By Rule. 


The Engliſh Language, 
WITH 


Bxercjſes Y B ad E Engl jb. 


ſing the Relation of T hings in Con- 


of thoſe Whoſe Language we learn. 
Q. I bat do you learn Grammar ier! 8 | 
A. to ſpeak and write properly and corregly 


Q. What dbes Genin treat of? 
5 Letters, Syllab/es, VV Orgs. 2 La Sentences, 


2 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
Of Enciisn GRAMMAR in particular, 


O. Into how many Parts ts Grammar divided? 
A. Four; (which will be treated, of: in "the fol- 


= lowing Order in this Book.) _  /+* — 
I. ORTHOGRA PHY * 
VVV e 
3 ETYMOLOGY; 


4. SYNTAX, or SYNTAXIS, 


I. Ii hat is Orthography ? 
A, The Art of true Spelling, which teaches to 
write every Word with proper Letters; but as 
concerned in Pronunciation, it ſhews how to give 
the due Sound of them ; and for that it is called 
Orchoepy: . 
Q. Hou do you: dls the Difference between 
Orchography and Orthoepy? 
A. The Difference is, that Orthooraphy relates 
to the true writing of en as We muſt write 
Bi hop, not Buſhop. | 

And */>theepy 'to the true pronouncing of them; 
as we muſt pronounce Servant, not Sarvant. | 


IT. Q. What is Profody ? 

A. Pr oſody is that Part of S which 1 
how to mark, or to pronounce Syllables in Words, 
according to their true Accent and aner. 


III. 2 s Etymology? 
'4.. Etymalzzy tieats of the ſeveral Kinds of Words, 


(or Parts of Speech) their Derivations, Endings, 
| Change, and Likeneſs to one another, 


IV. What is Syntax, or Syntaxis 1 
A. Syntax teaches the proper Diſpoſition and 


Connection of WW. ords in a Sentence, or „Seutenges 5 
together. | | | 
| OF 


wo 


ORTHOGRAPHY: 
— GM 


TRUE SPELLING. 
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CHAPTER x; 


Q HAT is a Letter! 
W A. A Letter is a. Mark or Cha 
racter, denoting a imple, uncom- 
a peculiar Sound. DS 
Q. Flow are the complete Set of Letters called ty 
the Learned? 8 
A. The Alphabet. OE, 
Q. What do you mean by the A] vhabet 7 8 
A. Alphabet is a Word made up of the Names of 
the two firſt Greet Letters; namely, Alpha and Be— 


ia, aniwering to our A and B, whereby is meant 


the whole Number of our twenty-ſix Englifp Lei- 


1 N as when a Boy is in his A, B, C, Sc. N 
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— 4. Into Vowels and . 


4 & ORTHOGRAPHY: 0r,; 
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CHAP, II. 
Of Fe V OW E L. 9 
N TH AT is a Vowel? 


A. A Vowel is a Letter, which, with- 
out the Help of any other Letter joined to it, 1 bh 
by itſelf denote a cog _— and often alone 
makes a perfect Syllable; . 

Q. How many Yowels are 1 5 1 

H. Five; a, e, „ 9, uy and y when it follows 200 
Confonant, which is only a different Chatacter for 
7, being either ſounded like it, as in %, /, or 1 ke: 
e, as in bey, mercr, &c. ns 90 

Co Ew many Sounds has a Vowel ? 

41. T wo in general, viz. - 


A Long So UN N D, 


When 45 Syllab'e ends with a Vowel, ci er 
in Monoſyllablés, or in Words of more Syvilables ; 


as, any, we, I. 25, ui; or, as Nature, Vers Its 4 


re, Novice, N afance e And, 


A SHORT g ob, 


V7 hen the Syllable ends with a Confonants 


either in Monofyliattos, or others; as, Hadi, = 
Et, 109, Tiin, ; or, as Las ler, Vit ten, PL ten. 


1 


Q. Are there fis Exceptions 12 this gener | Rule'® | 
A. Ves = in Vaſe of a double Accent, as in Bax. 85 
lance, Ba nih, &c. Where the l aud fs having eaeh e 
double Sound, mull 4 Tap} oled as double Letters 
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Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


and the firſt Syllable of each of theſe Words to end 
with a Conſonant; as, Bal-ance, Ban- iſb. & | 
2. Where e final is not ſounded, but only 
| lengthens the. former Von el; as, mine, thine. 


Of the Fowel A. 


Q. I. Bat 45 you 2 ve of the Letter a? 


A. I. It muſt be obſerved, that when à is ſhort, © 
1. e. * 3 it is in a Syllable that ends with a Con ſo- i 
nant as before remarked, it muſt be founded as in * 
Hat, Map, Lad, Tab. | 2 
2. It is founded long when it ends a Syllable, 
and before finale; as, Mader, made. ft; 


3. Before J and r it is pronounced broad, like 1 
au or aw ; as, Talh, Na, Harm, warm, Farm, Kc. | 1 
. Docs a ever loje its Sound? 
A. I. When à is the latter Vowel of an Tg 


hes Diphthong, 1 it loſes its Sound; and the for- 25 
mer Vowel oniy is named; as Diamond, Flea, (h 
alan Plea, Sea, Tea, & c. | ST To 
. Moit of the proper Names that have an. drop 7 

A of them in the Pronunciation; as, {/aac, ( zac 85 "1 
Halaam, ps i Ou Ba-at, Ga-al. *. 
| ad 


; Of iy Fowl K. 


8 have you to abfarve of 7515 Letter D 8 

A. It is „ng or hart by the general Rule before 

noted and final e ſerves to lengthen the former for 
„ Vo- 


— — — — —ͤ— — — — $0o000- nts ae ene +. - 


q See the deal Heeent explained under the ip 7 Table of 
. 


; FWirds ? 


rage - couragious. 


TRUE SPELLING. 7 


Vowel in the ſame Syllable; as, are, 5 Aire, 


Sore, Cure; except in come, jime, give, live.“ 


G fingle e then never founded. at the End 7 
J. Ves, at the End of ſome proper Names, as 


; Ye ſe, Ca-ta-ſiro- 1 5 Geth ſe mar ne, £u- ni- ce, Phe- 


be, Pe-ne-lo-pe, 
Alſo e is Carded long in he, ſhe, me, Te, be. and ye. 
Q. Does final e ſilent e lengthen the Hotoel MF. 


85 able before it? 


A. Finale ſilent, after two Co aſonants; doth not 


lenpthen the Syllable; as Badge, edge, Hinge, 


Revenge, &c. except range, change, range, waj!e, 
Haſte, Paſte, Tajle, &c. | 

Alſo bind, find, Hind, kind, Mint, Rind, Kc. are 
ſtill founded Jong. thoꝰ e Gaal be left out; ; which 


formerly uled to de ſet after them. 


Q. Does final e ever fg. rang 8 ? 


A. It ſeems to alter its Situation in ſome \ Words, 


and to ſound before / and r in Words with final e, as : 
cre, tre, le, in Acre, {Aker) Aire, kae bumble, 


| (humbe!) &c. 


Q. Docs s after j 7. lent e at the End give any Sourd 
to the ? 


A. If the Words end with be, de, fe, le, bs, me, 


ne, pe, re, and te, the e remains lileat, though s be 
ace 5 43 ES 


* 


1 


1 filent is always to be auritten after c and pg, auben 
1 ſoft, not only at the End, but alſo in the Middle of 
Words; as, Advances Advancement, Change—change- | 


able, Place placed: But it is changed iu 1 before the 


Termination ous; as Vice vicious, Kage—rag zious, Cone 


OF ORTHOUGRAPHY :: Or, 


| te L fate — fates 


"0: the TRY no Wirds which gain a new 3 
by adding s t2 fe al e? ” 
A. Yes, ſuch as end in ce, ge, ſe, z⁊c; as, 
Face Faces, Stage Stages, Hao, „er Horſes, An ⁊0·— 
Ares, Ke. | 


Ctale — tates 


Of the Yowel 1. 
. What have you te abſerve 0) of * Letter i? 


: Rule with other Vowels, it is a ſo long 


5 RB ( hizh, I; ( Child 
lone ker Feber, i climb 
n Jin, ud _ kind 


| lah? 


ending the Syllable in proper Names Fnging with. 
:: $4 as, Hezckiah, Jeremiah, &. 


per Names © 15 | 

A. J is ſounded ſhort in many aches Scripture 
proper Names; as Axel, Eliah, Mirium. 

QQ. When is i ſounded lite ee? 

A. T is founded like ee in Machine, (N Aan 
Magaxine, (M cen) oblige, (ob. ge) Sc. from 
the French. 

2. I; the Sound of i ever lost! po 

A. It is; as in Piece, pierce, vie ut, Saliſbury, &c. 
Alſo 1 in Medicine, (Medcine) but not in Medicinal. 


* m—. 6 adnd.a. SS 


—— 


=. Ee Fulle aud, and in Wards terived from theſe. | 


C bribe — bribes | me name — names 
\ tide — tides | ne tune — tunes 
in fe — fifes | pe  ftripe— [iripes 
lle — lakes re bare — ſhares 


J. Beſides its being long er hort by the general 


Q. How iS i fad d in proper Names ending with 


A, + is ſounded long by the general Rule, as” 


Q. How z 1 je cunded ſens a Pawel in other bo- 


Oo 


TRUE SPELLING. 
Of the Vowel O. 


Q That is obſervable of 0? BE 

A. In ſome Words of the Plural Number from 
the Latin, o is ſounded long in the laſt Syllable, be- 
fore a Conſonant; as, Foltos, Quartos, &c. 

Q. Ihen is o ſounded lite oo? 
A. When o is long, it ſounds moſtly like 00; as 
in do, doing, move, prove. 
| Q. In what Mods is the Sound of o lot 2 
4 Ois loſt in theſe Words; as, Coroner, (Crown- 
er) Feoffee, (Feffee) Nicholas, (Nicklas) Car ion, 
{2 (Carrin) Chariot, (Charit.) 

1 54 When is o \ ſounded like i? 5 
ie O is commonly tho? improperly ſounded like 
i in Women, (Wimen) n (Flag sin. I 

Q. Whems o founded like u? 735 
A. O is improperly founded like # in Arno (At- 

N Ney) Compaſſes, (Cumpaſſes) Conduit, (Cunduit) 
1 1 conjure, (cunjure) Cinftable,(Cunftable) Landon, ( Lun- 
2 don) Monmouth, (Munmouth) Pommel (Pummel. 5 
Q. #Fhenis o ſilent? 


1 A. At the End of Words of more e Syllables than 
1 7 one; as, e biteous, virludcus, &c. | 

: | Of the Vowel U. 

f Q. Does u ever change its Sound! 5 


A It ſometimes doth. 

1. Into the Sound of e; as in bury, (berry) Bu- 
) rial (berrial. 1 

2. Into 1, as in %%, 0 Buſmeſs, ben 
G: / What 40 you 16 55 of u after 'g 9 f 


78 | 
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Q. Does u ever end any Eng liſh Words? 
A. U ends no Words bet theſe five, you, thou, 
Bean, Lieu, adicu; the laſt three of which we have 
from the French. Inſtead of final 1, we put eu, or 
ue; AS few, 1 f 
Q. Does u always found long or Hart, according to 
the general Rule, as ether Vowels © 
A. No; « is ſounded ſhort in many Words end 
ing with ure after the Letter :; as, Creature, Geſ- 
ture, Lecture, Picture, Scr ipture, &c. In all which, 
and many more, the in che laſt Sy llable is ſound- 1 
ed ſoft and ſhort, tho' the Words end with e ſilent ; 33 
but in all other Poſitions the 4 is ſounded long or 
. Hort, according to the Jer Rule. 5 


07 the Vowel . 


Q When i is ya Vowel? 

A. When it ends 4 Word or Syllable ; 3 26, by, 
thy, Mercy, many. 

Q. What is the Sond of y as a Hobel? 

A The fame as i, and it is uſed at the End of 
Words in ſtead thereof; for 1 ends no mw 
Words. 

Q. What have you further to oerve of y OO 
Rc 41. haal, in Names ſingular, 1s always chan- 
ged into ze in the Plural; as, Cry—Cres, Enemy— 
Enemies, Mercy . And in the third Perſon 
of Verbs; as, marry—married, tarry—tarried, &c. 

2. Y is ſeldom found in the Middle of Words, 
except in Egypt, Hymn, Rhyme, Sy/tem, and ſome 
others of Gree Origin, and then it is a Vowel; 
and in Eng liſs Words before the Termination ing ; 3 
as, marrying, burying, but before other 1 ermina- 
tions we ule 1 and noty 3 as dnt ul, craftineſs, &c. 


8 a» . 
* 


0 e 
* 5 r 8 r - a 2 3 Pn 1 * * 
5 c 0295 N 4 X, 1 „ ; 1 4 F 1 AS _ 
6 * A 4 * 6 2 "FE . 4 2 „„ OH x, ts > ONE. I 
5 0 1 _ : at 8 Ny 8 - . 2 e . o 
* N 8 0 K 162 : IA 15 14 2 ren x _ Cr 8 2 . 18 e {3550 * . 23 

r . . 2 88 e os CA» 8 3 „ n rn NT CORE ny r 45 5 

« bs 4,+ E ts 4 " by * r W ts „ LS oe — * 4 8 W „„ WES K x 
e net . Wan CODE? * 1 E OED.” * , Lt (30 1 0 r 1 Ry: „ On Ho, : 

- 1— a) Jo. —— 0 n „ . 5 . 1 4 72 * Ws 5s, — . 1 s 
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* 
GA EE EI by 7 
* pl Ve N þ 4 

— 7 


= 2 = dw 


Rex ts 3 
* .* .d * 
6 


— 


S 
— 


yet it is always retained after a Vowel as Eſay, 


, . Attorney, Attorneys, pray, praying, Prayer, &c. 
e 3. When it begins a Syllable it is a Conſonant; 


* 7s, ves, n Yeſterday 


CHAP. 11. 
Of ah DovsL We called Diphthongs 
FHAT ; 15 a Diphthong ? 


1 2 * 7 4 
N 1 


. " . 
Nn 
N 
Ms * 
N < * " 
i l 
K 
1 
15.3. 
,*7 
. 
0 


N ecting of two Vowels in the ſame Syliable.“ 


owels are there? 
= 4. LM bo ag aud [mproper. 


1 07 the P roper Diphthongs, 
; x Q. pat ds ron mean by 2 Proper Diphthong ? 7 


j* ge ſounded together; as, oi in Voice, ou in Houſe, 
. Which are the Proper Diphongs? 


Fo. e are they founded or named ? 


n- A. 1. Not ſeparately, as we would ſpell, but as we 
— > 2d them in the following Words, (viz.) Au- wa, | 
on ther, oi-led, ou. | 
2. Al uſua ly keeps one and thi ſame "RIF ; as 


ds, aud. Fraud, &c. but it loſes its Sound of 7 in 


me it, . gauge A gage). 
Ia. | 2 
Ic W and y 1 Tike u and i, make four Proper 


I n 
* ts". 2 
Tag. : 


phthongs | more; as, aw, ow, eye oy. 


TRUE SPELLING. ut 


. A Diphthong, or double Vowel. 1 IS the 
Q. How many Sorts of won os or double 


A. A Proper Drphthong | is where both the Vowels 


| 7 The Proper Diphthongs are au, ei, oi, 0 and 


— 


, ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 
fi: 


Ei or ey have not, like moſt. others, the com. (v 
in Sound of the two Vowels, but general 1 are 
take that of a long; as, ſeign, vein, prey. 
4. Oi always keeps its long Sound, as in bil, ball, . 
&c. compounded Words excepted. aa 
F. Os is ſometimes ſounded like 2 ſhort, as 1 
Ble, Flood, &c. and like o long in Door, Flor. 
{5 <a uſually keeps one and the ſame Sound; 
295 Houſe, Mouſe; but ſounds like u ſhort in Couple, 1 
Trouble, Scourge, &c. 5 
| Are the Sounds of the proper double Vowel H 
_ always written with the ſame Letter? 5 
A. No; for ai, au, oi, and on, end no Engl F 
tifh Words, except oz in the Words thou, you, bu WW, 
are Sages into ay, aww, ey, and ow; as in Day, 
Claw, B W Plow. Oo never begins or ends anyA 


T. 
Englilb ord, except the Word zoo. .. 


— — 
— ——— — 
r — — —— — = 


| 
1 
[1 


Of the Improper Diphthongs. * 


© What do you mean by an Improper Dirh: hong? K 
A. An Improper Diphtbong is were the Sound | 
of but one of the two Vowels is heard, as e in 
People, 1 1 
Q. Il hat are the peer r ? —_ 
a . e are aa, ea, eo, eu, 4 


— 


” —<_- 
<— . — : — 


. ben a Hager Diphthong 17 5 its aid 3 


and changes it 19 any other finipie Sound, it ceaſes to be a a 


Proper and betomes an Improper. Diphthong, as bu vin | 

enly the Sound of one jingle Faxwwel ; except auhere u fo. «i ruc 

like oo, as in could, would, ſhould; for oo 7s 01/5 ese 
Proper Piphthong. Double Vecve li often occur. at „ le 
End of Werds, auhen the latter is of no Uſe at all, te. 

only from the Cuſtom of our Language, avhich ſeldom end a 

a Word with any of the Voavels bat” e or y; as, Lie, vi T 

| ee. 


toe, 85 foe, rue, ne Gays play , Bay, ſay, 
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ie, 0a, S, (oe) eu, ui, likewiſe æ from the Latin, 
com- (which is ſtill uſed in ſome proper Names) and whey - 
zerallyY are ſounded in the Manner following, vix. | 

Sy reef like 

I, teil, I. 7 4 long in 0 Aaron, Baal, &C. 
„ > 5 a ſhort in L U/aac, Canaan, &c. 


ö 


7 2 ſhort in ( hearken, Heart. 
e ſhort in 3 Bread, Breast, dead, dealt. 
e long in C Beam, deal, Retreat. 
Je ſhort in ( Feopardy, Leopard, Leonard. 
e long in People, feodatory, feodal. 
0 ort! in George, Gong! apby, Georg gics. 


= Shew, Shrew; 8 btn 


*s long i in 
: Dn, Duce, Pleuriſh, 9 


4 * long! in 


4 E always retains its long Sound 3 as, Creed, 
WH Speed, ä 


= e long in Belief, Ae Chis > Cali. 
hong! 1 ſhort in Perce, Fierce. 
Sound 


7 „ long in Boat, Coat, Goat, Soap. 
A _a——in t Geal, la Priſon) Gualer. + 
. b: e long in F Oeconomy, Fhænix. 
„ eu. be, he Fo long i in 1 Doe, Poe, Size, Toe, Woe. 
"Dd. + e ſhort in 1 Gueſt, Gueſs, Guerdon, &c. 
| f 


u long in 2 Acer ue, Avenue, e, 


11 Sound 10. 
0 be 4 
s Having 
u /. 49 
7s M ft 
r. at "| 

atl, ut! 
dom end 
Lie, dieß 8 


* At the End of Words it ts quritten quith y; as, buſy» 
ucify, Cc. and not buſie, crucitie.—Twwo Yor wel; cemimg 
bgether, making an Improper Diphthong. the latter general- 
lengthens the former, except in this Diphthong, auhere the 
ter takes the Sound, as it ſonietinies does in the Diphthongs 
and ul. 5 
It avill be better to abrite it always Jail, as it is James 
f ies done. 8 | 


- 1 
8 
7 * . 
>, 
* 
7 . 
K 
1 7 
1 
* 4 
7 
29 
; La # 
ks £4 
= * 
* © 
N 
5: 
} 
{4 ; 
5 
ﬀ f 
= 
. 
« i 
7 'z 
4 
*. 
. 
8 * 
. 


—— 


o_ we | ak : * d 0 ah " 
7 nr . —— \ 
; N 5 ">" a wr5 


4 is founded; as e long i in Aneas, and as e ſhort i in 


| Clothi-er, di-ed, & c. 


: ge, ge- et, Soci-ety, &c. 


Syllable. 


0. wee, in Queen ; 7. he, in Eye. 


14 Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


7 ſhortin : al ae; rebuild, &e. 
i long in 4 guide, quite, beguile, diſguiſe. 
4 long | in 4 bruiſe, recruit, Fruit, &c. 


10. 
107 


Alno. | e 

Are not the Vowels in theſe Im proper Diph- n 

thons ſometTmes jor ted, and make two a Ainet — 0 fe 

lables ? is 
A. 1. They are Carte moſtly in compound Words | LF 
where the next Syllable begins with a Vowel ; as, | 4+ 

re-iterate, re-imburſe, pre-amble, & c. 'Þ 


2. In Words ending with ed or er; , Di er, 1 


F. In Hebrew Words ; as, Zo-an, 2 Ar, Gilbs- a | 
In Greek Words, as Ceſar-e-a, {de-a. 4 
. Words from the Latin; as, be- atitude, c e- i, ® 


Alſo in ſome Engliſh Words ; as, Mi ſcre. ant, 


 Venge-ance, Cru-elty, &c. conſtituting the greateſt 


Difficulty we have in our Octhography, 


Of Triphthongs; or Treble Vamos, 1 1 7 
fe Do more than two V. owels ever meet together i in ig ly 


a Syllable? | \ ,, 


, e, ſometimes e J as, eau, in Beauty, 
and called a 7 riphtbong, when they make but one 


per 


7 
171 


Q. Hew many Triphthongs are uſed in Engliſh | ? | 

4. We have adopted ſeven, and moſtly from the | 
French; as, 1. eau, in Beauty; 2. ien, in Lieu; 3. 
"Zew, in View; 4+ uat, in Quail ; 5. uea, in 3 3 


Hou are they founded 4 

PA The firſt three as 2 long; the fourth as ay; þ 4 
the fifth and fixth as e long ; ; and the ſeventh as 1 : 
long, Ny | C HAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
"Of the Conronanrts. 


HAT is a Conſonant ? 

A. A Conſonant is a Letter that has 
not any vocal Sound without adding a Vowel be— 
fore or after it; as, 5, which 1 iS called e; p, which 
is called pe. 
Q. Hiw many Confonants laws we in Engliſh 
A. Twenty-one; namely, 6, c, 47 7, 45 bs 4 I, 


is ; Pon rg. 7. 7⁵ 1. , 7, Vz W, A I 2.4 


Dye firfl Diviſiin F Con ſonants. 
* What is the firſt Diviſion of Conlonants ? 
A. Single and double Con ſonants. 

IWhich are Double, and which are Single = 
> X and z, made of cs and de, are double Con- 
4 Lease, and all the Reſt are ſingle ones. 


eateſt | Ho The frond Diviſion of Confonants. 
e What is the fees nd Divi fon of Con ſonants? 
A. Mutes and Semivstoels, or Half Tas, 5 
Q. What is a Mute? 
AA Mute is a Letter which cannot be diſtinct- 
her in Tf iy ſounded without a Lowe! added ; ſuch are b, c, d, 


2 2.7K, þ, t,v. 

4 0 IVhat is a Half V owel ? 

t one A. A Half Vowel is a Letter which has ſore im- 

„ „perfect Sound without a Vowel added: Such are, 
liſn? . “, h, m, x, r, % y, four of whic 1 255 called 

m the Ligrid, namely, I, n, u, 7, | = 

u; 3. Q. y are they called Liquids? EE 

nean; A. Becauſe of that ealy Motion with which they 

1 07 wee away after a Aut in the fame ur 

h as 1 x * The; are called Confonants, + om being thoſe Letter: that 4 
AP. WW agree with the Va: wels in expreſſi ing Sounds. | 


Th 
1 
7 
1 
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ble, without any Sound ; 3 as, Be, in Blemiſh, and 
Pres. in * 1 


| B 
2. Mat is el of b ? 
of A. Some Words ending in mb, quite loſe the 
Sound of b zyand are pronounced without it; as, 
1 dumò, (dum) Crumb, (Crum) Lamb, (Lam) Limb, 
HY (Lim) Plumb, (Plum) Thumb, (Thum) 85 
Mi And ſome do it with bt final, or middle ; as, 
= Debt, (Det) Dowbt, (Dout) Debus, (Petor) ſubtite, 
(ſuttle.). 3 ? 
Q. In what ard, dees b lefe its Sound, and ſerve 
: only te lengthen the Syllable © x 
A. B, like e nal, lengthens thi foregoing Pw 
l in Climb, (clime } 2 uit, (Wome) Coxcond, 
(Coxcome.) 


C. 
Q. That Lave you to ſay concerning the Letter e? 15 
A. This Letter muſt not be put between two 

Conſonants; as, drink, not drinck ; 3 except before 
5 as, Match, Waich, 
'Q. How many Sounds e —— 
A. Two; a ſoft Sound like 7 in Cedar, and a 
hard Sound like # in Cal. 

Q. When is c 10 be founaed ſoft ? 
A. 1. Before e, i, andy; as in Cement, City, Cy- 

ber, except in Sceptic, Scheme. = 

2. C is alſo ſounded ſoft before an Apoſirophe, (50 | 

denoting the Abſence of of as if e was written bee 5 
N fore 


— — 


ä + A Mute ts . or has: very little Sond: of 1961 —41 
Semi voabel partakes of a fimple Sound. And a Liquid is | E 
called from the Lips or Tongue being made Uſe of to divert te 

Sound of the Letters following. L5 


a 8 


. 


328 


1f.— 1 
uid ts ſ% 55 
vert the 
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fore a Conſonant, and yet ſilent; as, dane: 4, (dance 


plac d, (placed. ) 


Q ben is c ſounded hard? 
A. C is hard like I before a, o, u, and the Cen 


ſonants J, 7; as, Can, Cord, Cub, clean, Crab; and | 
at the End. of a Syllable or W ord-; as, A- cord, 


Fro-lic, &c. Alſo ſometimes before þ 30 as, Clerd, N 
Cholic, We. 
Q. When is c not ſounded 4 | 
A. C before is quite loſt in vlonoſyllables; 3 AS, 
Back: Crack; &Ccc: ::. 
And in theſe Words Feb (Sizm) Pardiet. 


(Verdit) Indiftment, (Indi: ement) Vittuals, (Vittles) 
 Villualler, (Vitle r) Cc. 


Q. hen is ch founded like &? 
* Ch is ſounded like * in moſt foreign Words, 


and eſpecially i in the proper Nanies of the Bible ; 
as, Archippus, Archangel, Baruch, Chemiſt, C. ys 


Chaos, Coaratter. 

Qi Are not ſome partic ular Iii or as excepted ? 

A. The ancient Engliſb Sound of H 1s uſually re- 
tained in theſe Words, Archbiſhop, Ar chdedcon, Ra- 
chael, Ger ubim, Arch, % _ 

B 3 „„ 


— 1 


4 < there is 19 Difference # in the Sound of and e before e e, 
i, and y, it is one gf the bard:/! Things in the Fnglith Tongue 7 
know when do avrite the one aud avhen the other, there being 770 
Settled Rule for this Purpoſe ; and Grammaraans mulls 4 Ding 
OZfervations, rather &: -nfourd than help the Learner ; fur that 
Rule can he of little Service that admits of ſuch a D if Abe 
of Lutcehltions: In this, or any other. Gaſe, til the Learner woe 


confirm: in a correct Na of Spellitn, let him not truſt his mi- 
certain Yutgm: nt. evilhout conſulting a Diftionary, vb en be. 


meets with a Word of evhich he has not a juſt Ie. ea: and to 5 
prevent his mi, abing the fs Herd another Time, he /hould 
eurite it docon in his Pochket-hook, webich is the be bet ed io 


_ #mprove him tn ſpelling truly, 


3 r 1 
. 


* —J 
— EI ow. SS . ; * 
—— — ___ oy 5 — = 
Vl! —— tet i 344i oo. 20 * . — 
— . : 
; 
—_— 


_ » vt nd} — 
« 2 % . 
aw —— * od 
r N 
A 
1 ” * * 4 a 


oY 
vr Iran 
AF. p 

1 
9 q 


- 1 
2 LOG 


— 


(Matſheen) 8 (Capuſheen) Chaiſe, (Shaiſe) 


 Champatgn, (Shampane.) 


Choriſbor, (Quoriſter. ) 


15 never to be uſed when any Word i in dor: final 


— * - — — 8 II YEN 
n MSF, 5: 


into v, and has its Sound ; as, ons, 922 
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Et is the F nch ch funded : 9 

2. The French ſound ch like h; and we retain 1 
that Sound in many Words immediately received 
from them; as, Chevalier, (Shevalier) Machine, 


. Can ou give another Obfervation of the Sound 
of . * 
A. Cb is pronounced as qu in Chair, (Quoir) * 


Alſo ch at the End of Words takes f before it, 
as, Ditch, Witch ; except ſome few common x: Words, 
a, much, fuch, rich, which, 5 


B. 


Q. What is F forvable of d? | * 
A. The Termination ed is often ſhortened. into 
t; as, burned, (burnt) fbi ped, (thipt) ripped, (ript/ 
6, bleſſed, (bleſt) teſſed, (tolt) Sc. But this mortening T5 


takes the Termination ed after it; as, lund---landed, 
not land'd; part---parted, not part'd. Nor even 
when dor p follows it in the next Werd, 
Q. 4s ever the Sound of d lol! ? Fs 
A. D is not founded 1 in Ribband, (Ribbon) Dia- 
mand, e ) CS, 


ISS Th, | : 
NI | Fe 8 . 8 V 1 87 


Nel bat are your Obſervations on the Sound of f? 
A. I. F in the Word of is ſounded ftrong, like W 
v; as, The Lord Mayor (ov) London. F. 
But / (at a Diſtance) is ſounded with a free As- 
piration; as, t cep e to carry eff, (as it was oph.) | 
2. Fin the Plural Number, is actually changed 


M ives. 
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ain | 
ved Q. How many 13 bs g? 
ne, Al. It has two Sounds like „ che one bard, and 
iſe) (the other ſoft. 
2. ben is g ſounded hard? 
und A. G is always hard before a, o, u, 4, r; as 
5 Garment, gone, Gun, Glaſs, grow ; before ui at 'the 
oir) MM Beginning, and er ſometimes at the End of Words; 
as, Guilt, Guide, Anger, longer; and at the End 
it, 1 of a Syllable or Word; as, bring, bringing: Alio 
rds, when 22 come together, they are both hard, tho 
L e or i follows; as Rigging, Dagger 1 except Jace, 
I Suggeſtion. 5 
; Q. When is g founded fart? | 5 
Al. Gis uſually founded ſoft before e . And 53 
int 5 % like je and ji; as Gender, Ginger, Gybe, Kc. | 
x 3 Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions! 
fipt) - A. Yes, there are three Exceptions. 


ning 


Km . All proper Names in the Bible have ; hard : 
So before e and i, becauſe they are always pronounced 
vm ſo in their Originals ; as Geth/emane, Gthon, Gil= 
cen boa, &c. and ſome others; as, Gilbert, Arayle. 
2. E before e is hard in the following common 
Dia- | Calle. - beget, Jorget, Geer, Geeſe, get, Ceugauus, 
e | g. 
; & before i is hard in theſe Words, begin, hegirt;: = 
1 fergive, giddy, Gift, Gili, gild, gilt, Gilder, . 
girt, Girdle, Girl, give, &c. 
Q. [s g ever funded like dg? 
A. In a few Words; as, Roger, College, Digit, 
Flagelet, frigid, Legerdemain, Magic, Pigeon. 


fre | 
g, like 


ee Aſ- Q. Is the Sound ef's ever loſt? 

oph.) 4. 1. G before m and » in the ſame Syllable is 
hanged {MWfilent; as, Signzor, (Senior) Sovereign, (Soverein) 
Wife, Phlegm, (Fleme) Sign, (Sine) deign, (dein) reign, 


C. (rein) ai, karin He Gat, {Nat} &6 


cuſtomary to ſound it like I; as, cough, (coff) Taugh, I 
(laft) enough (enuf) * Sc. and ſometimes to neg- “ 
* It quite, . 


 founatd. 
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Q; Hew is gh funded i in the Beginning of Mord, 1 5. 
A. Gh in the Beginning of Words ſounds like q 
hard, tho' very rarely; as, Gt. | F* 
2 Is not gh ſometimes ſounded like ff and ro: 
A. 1. The proper Scund of gh is out of the ® 
Throat; but to take off the Roughneſs, it is grown| 


The Sound of ob at the End of ſeveral 9 
Names of Places is the ſame as 70 ; as, Edinburgh, * 
(Edinburro) Gottenburgh, (Gottenburro) &c. 1 
Q Can you give any Examples where the gh ig na 


A. Gh is not ſounded in the following Words; A; 
but only lengthens the Vowel ; as, Almighty, (Al- 


mity) Daughter, (Dauter) delight, (ei) Rigin, \ 


(Rite) though, (tho') &c 


VV 


1 2 5 
1 7 þ to be founded ; at the End 75 Wards? Hot 


A. His not founded at the End of ſome Words; be 
as, Jehovah, Meſſiah, &c. but it is always ſounded WI 
if tor c goes immediately before it; as > Match, catch, . 


. Bath, & ce. ; ter 


Q. WW hat do you Further obſerve about h? 9 
A. His almoſt ſilent in . Thomas, Honour, [VV 
Her, i 


* „ Nesers, . it / 27707 a 22 Suantity, ſounds, C; 
here, enuff: But auben it fienifies a ſufficient Number, it # found, 
enow; and it auou. d ve better fo write it fo, 


- 


like ; 8 


of the . 
laugh, 4 
; 


) 11 Clo k 43 


burghh 


C. 


5 (ALS 
Right, © 


1 7s nt 3 ways bears the ſoft Sound of g. 


«4 3 Ba 

F 34 

s ' 5 Ta F 
; 3 
. 8 
Fords; 
) F- 5 
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2. His not written before any final Conſonant | 


I but 7 ; as, Knight, Light, might. 


3 H i is loit after r; as Rhine, Rican e 
WM. 


; 


Q. What 3 is ell . . 
A. If this Letter be . + tailed; as it oveht to | 


be. and the Learner accuſtomed to call it ja, no 
ſeveral other Rules or Obſervations ate neceſſary about it: 


It always begins a Syllable, and is put before a 


Vowel only; as, James, Foſeph, "i &c. and al⸗ 


* 


2. What ; is obſervable of 12 No 
A. The chief Uſe we have for + in i the 1 


1 guage, is to expreſs the hard Sound of c before e and 
Ii; as, keep, fill, &c. being never put before any 
other Letter but u, and then moſtly ſilent, or ex- 


oOunded 
5 catch, 


Honour 


2. H 


ounds, ad 
; it ot nd 


; ter K! 


ores: prefled in an imperfect Manner as, Knack, ( Nack) 


Knigbt, (Night) &c. 


Q. Have you any further Obſervations on the Let- 


1. X is moſtly inge in the ending ick, in 
Words of two or more Syllables, ſuch as Muſic, 


Logic, Arithmetic ; and tho' it was the old eſtabliſh- 
ed Way of Spelling to retain it, all our beſt modern 


Authors leave it out as a ſuperfluous Letter, as c at 
the End of Words and Syllables is always founded 
hard like &, without y or [ent e to ſoften it 3 as in 
Chace, Trace, Mercy, &C, 1 


ens ee I. 2 
= A — — 


an Fe 


- 
= — = \ a 
8 %% — — EN — = 
4 = Vo — —— — 
— 2 — 
* | — — 8 — = 
q — — = — 
* — — = — — 
4 . : — : — — 
% 8 , I— — 
P — = 
I" Brien ** L - A IN 
— is . . — TINT . 
; a 2 mer — 3 2 . - xt; Rt : p 
* — — r — — , * r ? — 9 > 2 x. — . 
2 2 r — — ths — - 2 -& - > —— i 4 » 
o 8 mo” — 4 2 * 1 . A ad 6d ts BG oe © — ins — r — : 2 . N 
1 AZ x —— . _— A — : _— - — — — — — . 
— — 8 — - 4 0 22 h ” - * f r — —- >, — g 
N * _ , : Wy. 22 = . . N Fi — — - : W L 
„ 1 * " N 1 5 : : . a * — : . D 
R : S bac tad de — — — — . \ 
A ae; * - , 2 5 * K * 
7 * N — n 1 
p — L " i 
S$ | 
oy » 
8 , 
4 


5 


** 


(Foke) Palm, (Piaum) Salmon, (Sammon) Ec. alto 
in ſome ee of Places; as, Ainw: |, (er 


accented on the laſt Syllable. 


epunt) Kernen, (Accountant.) 


| n; as, Autumn, Column, condemn, contemn, damn, liinn, 
folemn ; ; but 2 muſt be written, becauſe the Word, 
have moſtiy a foreign. Derivation. 


—— — 
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3 1 


ä 

0 What ts obſervable o of the Sound of |; 5 F 

A. It is ſometime* ſounded like ; as in the 4 
Word Colonel, (Coronel. } 

Q. I bat 2 cave out ] in the Prad ? 

A. L is ſilent in a few common Words; as, Polk, 11 


CR (Lincon) &c. 
Q. I hat have you further to obſerve Concer ning 12 


A. 1. L in Words of one Fyllable, is ufually 15. 
doubled at the End; as, all, Tell, will, toll, fi, | 'Y 
&c, except when a Diphthong comes before it; 8, 42 
hail, cel, Fool, Soul: Words Rk with all, | 
are alſo. written with one ; a, Alimigs fy, ane, 
always, Nc, - Zen 

2. No Words of above one Syllable end i in 1; | 2 
as, beautiful, faithful, & c. except in a few Words fre 


M. 
Q.. What is obſervable « of the 5 3 F 
A. M ſounds like ꝝ in the Words Accompt, (Ac- * 


_ 4 as 
. 2 W. di leave out n in the Pronunciation? 17 
A. Nis never heard at the end of a Word after NV 


. bn what IV rds 1s p en an not ſounded ? 


—— " a 
— * — * 


4 V 


4 Tt e are e common) written Account, Accountant. 


o 12 1 
ay 'y en, (Steyen) e 71 


age 


in 1; 
Words | 


Ic hard, or 4, and muſt be fo pronounced, 
From the Prench moſtly change gue into c or & as. 


I A- F 


ation © 


rd akter ' 


15 Ii iin, 


VV 0:45 


unded ? | 


4 


ant. 
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A. P is very obſcure, if not quite loſt before s at 
the Beginning of Words; as, in Eſalmiſt, Pjalm, 
P/alter ; or between m and t ; as, tempt, Attempt, 
exempt, Contempt, empty, 7 Symptom, 
Q. How rs ph ſounded © 

A. When ph is in one Syllable, it always ſounds 
| like f; as, Phantom, Diphthins, Epitaph; but when 
it is in different Syllables, each has its natural 
{ Sound ; as, Shep-herd, up hold, &c. 

"I bs the Sound of ph ever changed ? 

A. In ſome Words it ſounds almoſt like v; as, 


2 
3 Hino 7 175 q founded ? 5 
A. Like #u or , and has always 1 after it. It 


* ends no Words without ws after it; and that but a 


few from the Latin in -.; as, oblique, antique, 
from obliquus, antiguus; in which the que ſounds like 


* . fr om rijques trafſque 4 

OT What is bfervable about r? 

A. It is ſometimes founded double; as, Forage,” 
ar iſb, periſh, &c. 


And it is loſt in ſome W Werfed, 
* 
8. 


wa How min _ o_ ſ 3 


1 


* 


+ Vote, 1 is / lent in ruby, (fe) phthykical 
Vecal.) 
Some 8 q a needleſs Letter, becau iſe c hard or k might 
pply its Place; but its Uſe is manif:/t al the Beginning of 
/oras ; as in Veen, e . 


Words 
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in the Middle of Words. 
a {2 


ſounded at the End of Menoſyllables ending with | 
ſingle 5; (except the four before mentioned, viz. % 


Ni ghteouſneſs, & c. 


— —— 


A. Tuo: A ſoft Sound, like Hing; and 
this is its proper and natural Sounde 1 
2. A hard and more obſcure Sound, like z, at the 7 
End of Words; alſo after an improper Diphthong 


* Can you give 805 Example 77 the oft biff ng 


A. This, thus, us, yes; but all Monoſyllables, ex- 
cept theſe four, end with the ſtrong hiſſing Sound LL 
of „ and are moſtly written with WF AS his, bliſs, 


„„ 
But in Words of more than one Sylabie, ſer. 


ou, the / is not ns, 3 As, ger ions, gracious, te- 4 
dious, Ke. 1 
Q Can you give an l of the hard Sound of 1 VF} 


As, has, his, was; and it is always thus 


this, &c.) and after an improper Diphthong in 
many Words; as, raiſe, Praiſe, _—_— graciouſly, A 


'Q What other Ot ervations have you of C hann 


hard, 5 5 
A. 1. $ is G hard ie 2, in all Words of W'*7 
the plural Number, and all the Verbs of the third 7 
Perſon ſingular; as, Names, Worms, he hears, ſhe { I: 


2. At the Beginning of Words ; ; as, ſafe. ſober, Kc. 4 
When it follows a long Syllable as, gr0Ws. FS | 
In what Werds is ſ not ſounded? 
. & is not founded. in Carliſle, (Carlile) 2 
count, (Vicount) me, (Iland ) a (Ile) Oc. : 


i : i. 
— 
”, * 


a, 4 8 8 —— 


_—_— 


S The ſmall ſhort s has no Place but when it is the laſt . 
Letter of a Word, the long f fer ving every other Place «vhere 
the a S zs not as, 


TRUE SPELELTING. 


nd | | 
1 * | | Ee, 
h bs | | — 
the 
_ 2 How is ti ſounded before a Vowel? 
no | 


A. Like %; ; as, Nation, Obligation. 
Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions ? 
A. Ves, there are four £xceptions': * 
* 1. 71 keeps its own natural Sound, at the Begin- 
ning of Words; and when / gies immediately be. 
fore it; as, Title, celeſtial, &c. 
2. Before a Conſonant in the {ame Syllable; as, 
elaſlic, Tillage, &c. 
5 > Compa ratives in er, and Saperlatives in %, 
from Qualities ending in ty, give 11 its natural 
Sound; as, might, mightier, mizhtieft. 

4+ Names p! lural, and the ſecond and third Per- 
ſons of Verbs, ending in 95, give Zi its natural. 
8 nd; as, Cities, Drs to empty, thou emptieſt, 


e emptieth, and emptied and from Fi we lay 
pitiablk. 5 


Q. Does ſt und any where 2 A ELD 
A. St ſounds like // ſoft in ſuch Words as thats i 
4 Apeſtie, Briſtle, Buſile, Caſtle, Epiſtie, 2 e neftic, | 
I rufile, Thi, il, whiſtle, urg, 

Q. Fe, 8, er t going before i, followed by. another 
Vowel, found alike, as in Muſician, Perſuaſion Inks 
tation, bhew muſt we Row Wien t Write ene, and 
woen auother £ | | 

A. 1. All Words of this K ind are derive from 
others; and therefore when the original Words end 
in 4% /s or ſe, then /i is uſed; as, pet ſie i a 
Wn ce ſſion, confuſe-<- Com fujts „Kc. 

If the original. * 95 dun ce or e, the 0-01-38 -- 
MW... as, Gr act---gracions, Hg Vic, iTufictun. 
3 1 | Ts | C 2 But 


, dd — _ 
— ad 2 * — td * > a 


* T /ingle in ſore Forde, ſounds the it; as, Latin, 
ity, Patent, Titular, Sc. nn | 


144 TT - 


SG I rs — 
— — * 2 — — — 
a6 we : he _ = — — — — 
* * — 3. >, — 
. - the- 7 Jour 
COMET = 


. werd, Swooning, &c. 


lable; ; as, wrap, Wrath, Wreath, U rerch, bewray, ö 


Auced into our Language, to aurite correctly is thereby render — 
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3. But if they end with f or te, then 17 is uſed; 


as, Sec Section, imitate--- Imitation ; except ſubmit 


--- Submiſſion, permit--- Pe mi ion. 

Q. How is th ſounded? 

A. Th coming together in a Syllable, and con- 
fidered but as one Character, muſt be ſounded at 
one Breath, like the Greet © Theta; as in thin, 


Thumb, Kc. And in like Manner, are < „Ph, ſh, 


and wh ſounded at one Breath. 
V. 

Q. 2 do you obſerve of the 8 y? 

A. That it is to be pronounced like ev of de. 3 

Q. In what Poſition is it to be uſed? „ 

A. It goes before all the Vowels, but never fol- 4 
Icws them without e ſilent after, or at leaſt under- | 1 
ſtood; as, vaſt, vend, Voice, vulgar, have, live, love, 


fou'd for 40 ell. 1 
It follows the Conſonants J and r; as, calve, 17 
car de, &c. „ + B\ 
. What are your Obſervations where th Letter W - 
written but not founded © bY 7. 
8 1. V is written but not ſounded j in Arſicer, ra 


2. It i is never ſounded before r in ; his ſame Syl- 


Wrong, wrought, wroth, awry.* awd 
3. 1 


| 


* Tfeach En abere alas e wb ane and 64e n 
Jame Sound as ſuch Letters denote, the Art of true Spelling Wh th 
might be eaſily attained; but ſeveral ſilent Letters being intro, in 


much more difficult, and it is only to be acquired by frequent Ha- 
erciſes in Spelling, and carefully obſerving the Language as it 
now ſtands. Some of the filent Letters have been adopted, | 
and are retained out of Cuſtom, to ſoften and meliorate tit 
Langua Se, ag in ix Forelgns Sovereign, and u in Honour 


TRUE SPELLING... 


3. Wis uſed both as a Vowel and a Conſonant; 1 
ſed before or between Vowels it is a Conſonant; as, 
Wore I Want, went, Winter; but after a, e, o, it becomes 
32 a Vowel ſubſtituted for , in making Part of a 

BY Diphthong ; as, haw!, few, nw, and in a great 

HE Number of other Words. 
3 at ill Q. How is wh founded ©. 
4535 = 4. Hb is never met with but in | Words purely 
5, fe, 1 Le., as, eh baren when, 
» x. What F you obſerve of the Letter x ? 
1 A. 1. X is a double Conſonant, and hath no 

— 8 of its own. 
er fol- At the Beginning pF: Words, it is always 
ander- founded like z, as in Zenophon 


T6 the: Middle and End of Words it ſounds | 
like <> or As: as Zerxes, Wax, ſounded like Zercſes, 
acts, &c. and never begins a 88 able but i in 1 proper 


Names. 5 
8 23 N 


7 , 7 n > —_— _— — 


Calves, 1 


etter W 1 
>... Labour, there being 20 5 Recs: L etlers in their Geda 3 Þ O- 
Anſwer, rain, Souverain \ from the French ; or in Honor, Labor, Vroni 
be Latin. But mg/i of them are rained to trace out the g- 
88 gina Tongue awe haue borrowed theſe IVunds from, in which 
me Syl- %% have full Porber; as b in Debtor, Doubt; g in Reigu, 
bewray, | Oc. in Conformity to „ 2 ginals, De bitox F Dubio, Re g- | 
no. from the Latin; and i in Gardiner, t in Mortgage, Oc. 

„ . From the French Jardinier, Mort Death, and Gage, Pledge. 

3 To this Conformity in ſcueral Engliſb Words is certainly of 
N great Service to Foreigners, Cc. yet 10 obſerve it alæuays avould Ps 
ne and tie ¶ make ſuch violent and winatural Alterations, as the Genius of © 
TH Speliiss Þ the Enzli/h Language can never cemply with, fuch as Charm, 
eing intro. mio Carm, Envy—tovy, obtarn—obtine, Earth—Erth, Purſe 
by render —Burſe, Leſs—Latis, Cc. it being evident the three former 
ment Ex- are derived frem the Latin WW. orgs Carmen, Invidea, ard 
gucge as i 8 abtinea ; ard the three latter * the Greek ones E 2, 
7¹ adopted, ; Pele, and F. 2.2277 77. | | 
eliorate t 
n fond! 
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z | 

Q. That do you obſerve of the Fetter 2 

A. £ 18 a compound Sound, and ſounds like iS; 


as in Leal, Loan, NC. 
It may go before or after any of the V owels, 


but never. immediately before or after any of the | 


| Con! Giant 8. 


8 Py 


— 8 


CHAP. Y; 


Of SPELLING, or the Division of Woups into 


SYLLABLES, | 


2 N A T is Spelling, * FEY 
| A Spelling is an uſeful Art, which 6 


. Bow to take Words aſunder into convenient 
Parts, in order to ſhew their true Pronunciation, and 
original Formation. 

2. How to join 1 Ry Syllables together 
which are divided, ſo as to compoſe Words in them, 
Q. Are theſe two Ways of Spelling pr eparator y. to 
Rigdine 5 
A. Both; N the di viding af w ords already 
made into Sy lables and Words; "and out of theſe to 
make up the ſame Words again; as in ſpeiling the 
Word merciful, we ſay, m- r erer f eiu 1 
| ---ful---merciful * So that the Word is fir{t divided 
into its Parts, and then ſet together again. 

8 Nn hat is a Hllable? | 

A. A dyllable is a complete Sound, attered | in one 
Breath, and may conſiſt of one ingle Vowel, or of 
Aa Jouble V owe}, joined to one or more 'Confonants ; ; 
as 4 Book, 0- be-di- ent, Kc. but without a Vowel 

| no 


n Sg $2 %-% 
8 at; 
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no syllable can be formed, becauſe had, np, or any 
other Conſonants, cannot be pronounced. 
„ How many Letters may bein a Salle? 


<5 %-3%; 
3 * : 


hd 
« 2 % EY 
by "= N N "pA. 
IP 7 2 


5 3 

| I Eight, as in Strength. 
s, Q. How many Syliables may be in a Word © 
the WR A. No Word has above ſeven or eight; (few in 


Engliſb have ſo many) as, 0/8 ti- H,, 112 
ve = com pre-hen-fi-01 lis: v. 
— Q. la true Diviſiin of WWirds into thcir Sy: lables 
very neceſſary for true Pronunciation? 

3 A. Yes; for Reading being nothing but a rapid 
into or quick Spelling, whoever ſpells or d vides Words 
= improperly, mult conſequently read and {peak fo, 
as ſuppoſe a Boy in reading the Words Dan-ger, 


Dan-cer, rightly divided, ſhould ſay, Dang e 6. 


Danc-er, it would be eaſily perceived -he had 5 52 


ews, e and corrupt ted theſe Words as far wrong 
Dy in ſpeaking by in ſpelling ; ; fo that Without a true | 
And Diviſion, our Speech itſelf would be improper, and 

1 hardly intelligible, | | 
ether ll Q. How then muſl we Hg to divide Engliſh 
them. Words 3 into Syllables? 
ory 10 A4. By  obferving the five 7419 wing Rules, by 

3 which ail Ergtih Words may be property divided, 
Iready WW v2. 
1cle to | | 

the | 
| u 0 General R U 1; FD ar 8 . ORDS n 
73 SYLLABLES 5 
W | 

f R. U EL „ 8 
. F two Vow 5 come together, not making a 
Longs Diphthong, they muſt be 61 * ded ; ; as, L1- ar, 
* or © Lion, Ku- N. * 3 | | 
nants 3 Can ii RUL 
Vowel 1 | 1 ? Th : 2 
no Ls 


* OSſerve cvbat Notes ave in ench I ord, ; for there 45 
penerally but one LY owel 19 a Sale 
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. — 
. 2 
A W 


rern | 
Two of the ſame Conſonants muſt be parted ; 
as, Ab- bot, Aer cent, Ad- der, of- fer, &c. 


R-U-L E- HL 
A ſingle Conſonan between two Vowels muſt 
| 8⁰ to the latter; a-ny, Ba- con, Ca- pon, de cent, 
except 5 which i is "aways joiked to the former. 


R U LE IV. 


T'wo Confariann between two Vewols muſt be 


parted ; 3 as, Amber. Dam-ſel, except the latter Con- 


ſonant be. or, arc then it takes the other along 
with it to the Vowel; as, A-pron, Va- bri IC, de- cli ne. 


In like Manner three Confonznts” coming toge- 
ther, / or 7 coming laſt takes another Conforant to 
the latter Vowel ; but if any other Conlonant come 
laſt, the former Vowel takes two Conſonants, and 


the Hatter one. 


Four Confonants | never come taxethery witheut ch, 


ph, ſh, th, or wh, which always go together in Selling, 
aud which, being "Burks Sounds, muſt be conſidered as 
fete Conſenantt, and aijpeſed of accor ding to Rule. 


RULE þ 


. 5 - — 
3 . 


* This Rule remedies the Entanglements of initial Letters, 


eomprehends four of the Rules laid doaun in other Books, and 
gives Words their proper Pronunciation. | See Examples un- 


er it ix the New Engliſh Tutor; in av4zich Tables all you 


there fee in Italic Characters, where two Conſonants would 


20 together, and require a double Accent for Pronunciation, 2 


this auill be divided and pronounced properly without that im- 
pyient Help. | Thus much may ſuffice for any Alterations that 
may have been made in the for eo Editions, or for euhat 


may appear in this in Conformity to the above-mentioned. 


Book ;—wvhich, however plain and fimple it may appear, 1s 
not therefore the leſs valuable, being conſtituted into a more 
fradtical Syſtem perhaps ¶ particularly in the ort. bographical 
Far Pp] than any other that has get 28 


— 


75, 
and 
un» 
you 


51 
„ by 
im- 
that 
uhat 
nel 
7, 13 
more 
ical 


ter them 2 their Ter} 
_ foregoing Conſonants joi 


TRUE SPELLING. 
RULE v. 


All the ſingle original or primitive Words muſt 


31 


keep their own Letters and Syllables, or additional 


Parts; namely, the Prepoſitions and Terminations 


muſt be ſpelled ſeparately and diſtinctly by theme 


ſelves; as, en-able, un-equal, Bond-age, zeal-ous.* 
Except t. Such ori inal Words as take only af - 

tion, have as many of the 

d to it as can begin a 


Word ; * as, Wor ty, crafty; 
2. Such as end in e, and loſe it before the Ter- 


- mination ; as, write, 4wri-te/t, &c. are to be ſpelt by 
the common Rule: 


But if the Termination begin 
wizh a Conſonant, the final eis ſtill kept; as, Abate- 


ment, & c. and ſometimes before the Vowel a ; 3 2s, 
. able, change: able. 


Original or primitive Words ending with any 


3 of the above Terminations; as capitulate, cannot de 
divided pen, ate, capitul 1 no N Word, 
4 &c. 5. 


The Table of rltiah- Letters is a; becau 5 ee ng 


to be obſerved, that | or r preceding any other Conſonaut, 
conſtitutes a dhuble initial Letter; and that ch, ph, ſth, 
aud wh, before | or r, inter the treble Initials. 


NOTE. 


N * 


* Wards of one Syllable diag abi a Conſonant, and no 


_ Diphthong pr dine it, have always the Conſonant doubled 


cbhen compounded evith a Termination that begins with a 


Vowel, as Man, man-ned; pen, pen- -ned ; ſtop, ſtop ping; 


Drob, drop- ping, Oc. alſo Il ords of more Fyllables, avhen the . 
Accent lies on the laſt Syllable, ending abith a Conſonant, have 
it likexvije doubled in the Derivations, as pre- fer, pre: fer- red: 


com- pel, com- pel led; ac-quit, acquit- -ted, Cc—All ſuch 5 
Words are beſt divided by Rule 2, 
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N O T E. 
1 he Ladin cial, tral, cian,+ fron, tho: ode 


not (according to the modern W ay of pronouncing) 
be parted in Spelling, being ſo many diſtinct Sounds, 
which cannot be divided Without being corrupted 

for the ci, /, and ti, are always founded like , 
in the laſt Syllable of Words; as, 


Arti- e artifi-ſhal $ or 15 


— —— — — — 
A — —— 
8 * — 208 
7 4 = 


£ Whether this be a Propriety or not, I ſhall not 
abſolutely determine, (as it is a Matter of Diſpute 
among the Critics); however, we cannot find one 
Inſtance in good Poetry, where any of the ſaid End- 
ings counts more than one ſingle Syllable. 


EXAMPLE S. 


When the aul! Ox, why now he breaks the 0 lod, 
Nou wears a Garland, an Eeypt-tian Gad. 
No, tis retiy'd, the firft Almighty Cauſe. 
 Atets nit by par- tial, but by gen'ral Laws. vgs 


2 
_ man 
— 4 


+ Theſe tao. a take a . from t he. be 


perfet, 'Perfeertic ons 
Þ Except. n Arenen the ti; a5, Qreftion, celef- tial, 


er. . * 


fee Ji eee in Page 43. 


. Subeſtan tial 5-4 ſſubſtan al 
Aae -cian SÞJ an 1 8 gin 
a Per-ſua-fton Per ſua- ſbon ) 5 
| Sal. va. tion wt Salva-ſhon or 0 Hun 


Mords; as, tranſgreßs, Tranfs reſeſion; inſpet, Iuſpec tion; 


De ci in this Poji? tion has meth a double been, 4⁰ lich 
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That Reg u, Paſ- Gon anſwer one great Him; 
And true Self-love and ſo-cia are the fame. POPE. 


Freed by the Terror of the Victor's Name, 
The 8 4 Scates his Po Protection claim. N 
|  ADDIESON. 0 


—_ 3 ** 
4 - "= * — * 


CHAP IV. 
& $rors and M A A 


+ Bn. Stops are uſed to ſhew what Diſtance of 
Time muſt be obſerved in Reading: They 
are fo abſolutely neceſſary to the better underſtand- b 
ing of what we read and write, that, without a ſtrict. 
Attention do them, a! Writings would be confuſed, 
and liable to many Miſconfiructions. 

Stops conſidered as Intervals in Reading, are fix ; 
namely, a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Feriod, In- 
: terrogation, and Admiration. A Comma ſtops the 
Reader's Voice while one may deliberately count 


and interrogation, I, 2, 3, 4. 


The CHARACTERS of SToPs are, © 97. 


1. A Comma, placed at the Foot of a Word, 
_ marked thus ( „ 


hat 2. A Seniicolon, a Point over a Comma 5 5 5 
. 3 A Colon, two Points (:) 
| | A Period, a ingle Point at the Foot of 


ie 


re a Word BY 

on; 2 * of lntertogation, or aſking a Quel- 
tal, ion 4 

; 6. A Note of Exclamation, or Admiration (! ) 


Lich 


> The 


the Number 1; the Semicolon, 1, 2; the Colon, dE 
1, 2, 3; the Period, Admiration or Exclamation, * 3 - 
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The Marks, Sc. are thije that follow. 


2. Accent!“ 111 Paragraph { 1) 
2. Apoſtrophe () | 12. Crotchet ]) 
3. Aſteriſm (Xx) | 13. Parentheſis () 
4+ Breve (:*.) | 14. Quotation ( T 
8. Caret ( a) 186. The End of a Quo- 
6. Dien tation e) : 
7. Circumflex ( * ) | 16, Section ( 8) 
8. Hyphen -) 17. Ellipſis ( —) 
2. Index (T) | 18. Brace () 


10. Obeliſk ( 


| STOPS exemplified and explamed, 15 


A Comma (,) may be uſed in ſeveral Situations 
1. After eveiy diſtin Word of Numbers; as, ore, | 


_ two, three, ſix, ten, twenty, NC: 


After every diſtinct Figure of N umbers ; as, g ; 


1, 2,3» 6, 10, 20, &&. 


—LAfier every Quality belonging to the ſame 


rous, hanef1 „ | | | | 


——After bare Names of Perſons, Sc. called 
| upon, or ſpoken to; as, Remember not, C Lord, our 
Offences ; or Things diſtinctly mentioned; as, Aſh, 


Elm, 


. => . . . a : 
- K - q * - 


** Several Grammarians refer the treoting of Stops and 
Marks "till after Syntax, not conſidering them abſolutely neceſ- 


ſury to be known: till the Scholars be it to apply them to their : 


proper Purpoſes in Writing : Whilſt others advance, that a 


more early Kuwledge of ſuch of them as are Intervals in 


Beading, &C. is ſound to be the moſt expeditious Method in 
forwarding a Learner, by giving him the Senſe of what he 
reuds (aubich, without ſuch Knowledge of them, might be con- 

175 d and unintelligible); it is therefore thought pooper to giv? 

ljbem a Place heres „„ 1 855 


Veri, IWilliam, Honour, Power, &c. | 
After every the leaſt diſtinct Clauſe of 2 Sen 
tence, which is Part of a more perfect one; as, Na- 


ture clothes the Beaſts with Hair, the Birds with Fea- 


thers, and the Fiſhes with Scales. 


—An Interjection alone muſt be pointed From the h 


teſt; as, Shaw! trouble us not with T1 rifles. 
— Before the Conjunction and, when it connects 


the Parts of a Sentence ; as, Life i rs precarious, and 


Death is certain; but not when it couples only 


Words; as, the Critic and the Pedant are too often 


united. 
Sentence is left behind, and to diſtinguiſh Contra- 


y | or, ſtubborn, ler -willed, and high- minded? 
When 


1 Iities have equal Relation to the ſame Verb; as, He 


ü forgiving Temper ; of a charitable, nene 2 
* fiion, & 5 

1 3. A Colos! 5 ) is made Uſe of to diſtinguiſh a 
perfect Sentence, which has a full Meaning of its 


pectation to know what follows; as, An envious 
Critic ny og nibbling at every Author that 
comes in his Way + Nor can even the mg admired Poet 
that ever wrote eſcape him. 


A Colon is generally uſed before a Comparative 


* 


_ . — —_@l/ 
hs „ 


71 bers  Diflionary PR ria are not a- 

45 about the preciſe Difference betaueen the Colon and Se- 
mi-colon; and therefore theſe two Pauſes feem to be uſed & 
many Authars ind WR rin wan: 
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Elm, Oat, Ke. Sheep, Oxen, Horſes, &c. Fame Ro- 


2. A Semicolon 6 )i is made Uſe of hn Half the 
rieties; as, Are you humble, teachable, and adviſcable 3 5 
veral Names with their different Qua- 


was a Man of regular Conduct; of a ſweet, facetious, 


own ; but yet. leaves the Mind in Suſpenſe and Ex- 


Conjunètion i ina Similitude 3 for Example, As an ill 


111 


IT 
#72 


Word to de ft 
"ASE? VV Lriting 
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Air may endanger a good Constitution: 80 may a Place 


of ill Example endanger a good Man. 


When the latter Clauſe is connected by a Re- 

lative referring to ſome Name in the former; as, 
It is no Diminution to a Man to have been in the 

"rang © Perfection is not his Attribute. 
4. The Period or full Stop (.) is uſed at the 
Concluſion of a Sentence, and ſhews that the Senſe 
is completed and ended; as, Hear God. — Honour the 


Ling. | | 
A Note of Interrogation (?).1 s put after a 


Queſtion aſked ; 3 88, What foal 1 4 f When Hall 


we came? 
6. A Note of Fre or Aduileation (Eis 


Ch when Something is ao and exclaimed a- 


gainſt; as, Oh the Tal, 4h the e 7 
the Boy ! Es , 
MAR K S. Ec. PRE 25 
| 1. An Accent be: 8 N Gef A: | Vowel: de. | 
notes that the I! 988 Cc or the t 1e 0 4 the e in 
5 pronouncing, 15 up that ide, as in Bäptiſm. 
| 2. Apoſir. phe Es } at the #2 640 Ef Letters denotes 


ſome Letter or Letters left un lor the quicker Pro- 
nunciztion ; as, /, fur 1 . ae ted, for loved ; 
; would, for. wou Han t, for fall not; ne er, for 
ne ver. 


* Aſteriſm (*) guides to ſome Rematk 5 in the 
Margin, or ſet at the Feot of the Page: Several of 
them ſet together, lignify that there is ſomethi ing 


wanting, defective, or immedeſt in the Paſſage of 


the Author ; ; {has FEELS 
4. Breve ( ) is a Curve or e Mark over a 


Veel, and denotes that the Sylladle is ſounded 
Jarek or ſhort. 85 Hat, Bat. 


eie a Letter, gribi or 


Care 
. Out of a Sentence, by Miſtake in 
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Writing or Printing ; and this Mark (a) is put un- 
der the Interlincation, in the exact Place where | it is 
to come in; as, are 
Juſtice and Temperance a excellent Virtues, 
6. Circuniflex (*) is ſhaped ſomething like the 
_ Caret; when uſed, it is placed over a Vowel in a 
Word, to denote a long Syjlable, as Envorates, 
7 Diæreſis [73 of Dialyſis, | is noted by two full 
| Points at the Top of the latter of two Vowels, to 
dittolve the Diphthong, and to divide it into two 
Syllables, as Capernauim. 
8. Hyphen (-} is a freight Mark acroſs, which 
being ſet at the End of a Line, denotes, that the 
Syllables of a Word are parted, and that the Re- 
mainder of it is at the Beg. ning of the next Line. 
Whenever a Word is thus parted at the End of a 
Line, the Syllables muſt be care fully ſeparated by 
the Rules for dividing. | 
Elf is uſed alſo to join or compound two Words 
into one; as, Ale-heuſe, Inn-keeper, &. 5 
In this Caſe, the latter muſt never begin with a 
Cavital, except Names of Countries, Towns, or 
* Offices ; as, South-Britain, North- Britain, Won 
*F Auckland, Attorazy-General, &c. „ 
II placed over a Vowel, it denotes it long; 25, 
* hate; and in Writing it is called a Dafh, and ſigni- 
fies the Omiſſion of m or n; as, Nothing is mire 
WM comendable tha fair Writing, 
9. Index () or the Fore-finzer pointing, FRED, 
fies that Paſſage to be very r re: mar kable againſt which 
ic is placed, | 
10. Obeliſk (+) is uſed as —_ as the Aﬀeriſm (*) 
to direct to ſome Note or Remark 10 the largin, 
Wor at the Foot of the Page: Ard this 5 fo done 
by parallel Lines, as (5 ſometimes by 2 double 
2a: (7); Rand, at ek T imcs, 97 Letters 


or 
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or Figures included within a Parentheſis, thus (a) 
or thus (1); : 
e $a Paragraph (J) is uſed chiefly in the Bible, : 
and denotes the Seginning. of a new Subject or 
Matter. 
12. Parentheſis ( )i is uſed when: after a Sentence 
18 begun, another Sentence er Part of a Sentence 
15 put in, before the firſt be finiſhed, which ſerves to 
explain and enlarge the Senſe; as, Tf you take Plea- 
ure in lying, Truth wall (ma Series of Time ) become 
4 27 755 4% 5%. 1 
. Crotchets or Brackets r 1 incloſe Hort Sen- 
ace, that have no Connection with the Subject . 
treated of, but ſerve for References to Paſſages of 
ce * Book, Author, or Dates; 8% [ See p. 90. 
I. H this Beek] See —— o this Subject | (This 
22 very elegantly deſcribed by — 1 
14. Quotation, (©) or Jouble Comma turned, is 
put at the Beginning of ſuch Words, or Lines, as 
are cited out of other Authors. 
15. End of the Quotation, (“) or double Apoſ- 1 
trophe, is put after the laſt Words, or Ein to ſhew * 
that the Paſſage cited is finiſned. = 
16. Section 80 or Diviſion, is uſed in ſubdividing 
of a Chapter into leſs Heads or Parts. It is allo 
uſed to direct to ſome Note in the Margin, « or at the 
Foot of: the-Page. 
17. Bllipfis (om or Oi is when a Part of a 
Word is left out; as, K—g G—ge, for King George; 
18. A Brace, (=>) E to join ſevera] Words or 
Sentences together, particularly in Poetry; as, 
TPhile thee, O Virtue, bright celeſtial nes - 
Il hoe er purſues, ſecures 9 Ken. 


Aud cannot {we aubeppg, tho: opp rell. 


** Dy" 22 


„ By 
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* .* By bad Pointing an Author's Meaning is not 


| cnly tubverted, but often made nonſentical. Thus, 


it is ſaid in the 11th Edition of Dreliucourt 8 Cinſe= 
lations againſi the Fear of Death, p. 310. This Part 


| ſhall not be taken from us; this brig t Beam of our 2 
ture Glory ſhall never be put out but in the Lie io came 


we fhall poſſeſs as much of the Kingdom as 105 are able, 
and ſball be cloathed with all the Light and Splendor o 


the heavenly Glory. Any Perſon may (ce the Error 
In that Sentence; which would have been prevent- 


ed by putting a Colon after the Words put out, and 


_ omitting the Period after come. 


A Bithop of Aſello ordered an Intcriotlon- to be 


put over his Gate, viz. Porta patens efto nuilt, clau- 
daris honeſto. By the Paintet's putting a Comma 
after nulli inſtead of ęſto, it reads, Gate be thou open 


to no Body, but be ſhut to an honeſt Alan; initead of, 
Gate be thou open, and not ſhut to an bonejt Aan. For : 
which he loſt his Biſfopric. 


N. B. See (/rthography particularly cxenpifed ed i in the 


$ | laft { able 1 Mor ds in 1 ate 


5 
N ITY 


* R . 8 0 D Y: 


5 N Ry 
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PARTI IL 


PI 


CHAPTER 1 


KC Pzo$So0DvY?: 


dered e and in Engliſh Accent. 
Q. M hat do yiu mean by Accent © 
A. Accent originally ſignifies a Modulation of the 


Voice, or chanting to a muſical Inſtrument ; but is 


now generally uſed to ſignify Due Pronunciation, i . 


the pronouncing of a Syllable, according to its 
or ſhort) with a 


ſtronger Force, or Streſs of Velee: than the other 
Syllable in the fame Wort as, 4 in able, 0 in 


Quantity, (whether it be long 


above, & c. 


Q. wu” Hat i 15 Quantity 


7 H AT: is the #1 caring i the Word 


2, 10-482 Word baba from 
the Greek ; which, in Latin, is ren- 
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A. Quantity i is the different Meaſure of Time in 

_ Pronouncing dy!lablee, from whence they ate called 

long or ſhort. e b 
Q. hat is the Difference between a lins and a 
Hor, Hllable? 3 ũ : 
A. Io to one; that is, a long Syllable is twice 
as long in pronouncing as a ſhort one ; as Hate, 
Hat. This Mark {-) ſet over a Syllable, ſhews 
that it is long, and . that it is ſhort; as, record, 

record. 

. How do you bnow ling and ſhort G alles 4 
"3 A Syllable® is long or {hort according to the 
Situation of the Vowel, f. e. it is generaily long 
when it ends with a Vowel, and thort when with a 
Conſonant; as, Za! in Keren and Man- in Man- 
ner. 
A proper D. phthong makes always a bog 

: e as, Hail, Houſe, Flour, &c. 

2. How many IH ays may Accent be conſidered? 
A. Four, as it may relate to Words of wy 
three, or more Syllables, or to Words compoſed of 
the ſame Letters, (as are many Names and Verbs 
but of different Significations z and are therefore 
only to be diſtinguiſhed by being differently 2.0 = 
cented. 

Q. Seeing many Names I Verbs are ſpelled REF 
the fame Letters, how are they to be diſtingus uiſhed in 
pronouncing „ 

A. By laying the Accent on the firſt Syllable in in 
Names, and on the latter in Verbs, as in the fol- 
BA lowing Examples. 


2 - Nanns 


= 4 x 


* * — 


4 * 3 aud FED Faavels, 3 long and r S 2 are 
E - arina Ter nis. — Chap. II. Part 3 
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NAME Ss. vii 

An Accent to act nt . 

„et, ee, 88 

4 Deſert : = Fo deſert = 3 

| An Objet to object EE 
A Preſent e ee . 

| A Rebel to rebel FE 
44 A Torment _ to torment _ 455 
3 An Unit to unite, ; &kc. „ 
1 Q. 2 Rules have you for Accenting Words 5 two ce 
= Sllables. 3 
4 4. Two; 1. Any compounded Word of two 7 
Syllables, whether compounded by a Prepoſition or | Me 


Termination, is accented on the e Part 3. 
as, ſin-ful, god-ly, ab- ſelve, ad- here. : 
2. Words of two Syllables, when the one Sy]- 
Table is long, and the other ſhort, are accented on 
the long one; as, Al ther, Hi-nour, &c. - 
When both Syllables are long, or both ſhort, the 
Accent is generally laid on the firſt ; as, pri vate, 
Man- ners, &c. Words ending with wre, or le, 
Where the e 1s ſilent, or ſounded before the / or 7, 
are alſo commonly zccented on the firſt Syl. ble; 
as, in- jure, can- dle, &c, . 
Q. Hou are the Words of tre Hllables comment 
accented © 
A. When they are e compounded with both a Pre- 
poſition and a Termination, the Accent is on the 
primitive Part; as, A-grce-ment, Ad. vänce- ment; and 
IF compounded only with one of them, the Accent 
lies moſtly on the middle 1 3 as, Ea- ter- nal, 
 eor-rupt-ed, e.... „ 


— 


2 


* .The above Rules, & c. are 7 to the Praddice of 
Johnſon and ether Didtionaty Wiiters; but ſee more practical 
Modes of accenting, humbly propoſed in ther 5th Page of the In- 
troduction r0 Filker's Spelling Dictionary, the Third Edi- 
nion: Which Modes of accenting may be transferred bither as 
KL Joon as generally aſſented to. 
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. Syllables, to be accented ? 


A. They are commonly accented either on the | 


: Jaft Syllable but two; as, cn-ve-ni-ent, Op por-th- 


| nity ; - or on the laſt favs one in Words ending in 
ie, ctal, tial, cian, tian, ſion, tion; as an ge- lic, ar- 


ti- fl. cial, cre-den-tial, Mu ſi Z CLAN, £ 05 p 185 Ce- | 


ca-ſian, Sal-vd-tion. 
Words of ſix Syllables have frequently two Ac- 
cents, one in the firſt, and the other on the fourth; 
as, un phi-lo-fo-phi- cal, Fa-mi-li-ar-i-ty. 


FE Def ; 
„ Tc. BL ' 


to Words; and which withal are properly accented 


lowing, and think them abſolutely neceſſary. 


\ centin g. 


to young Scholars. 

Words, and Words that are moſtly compoſed of 
cording to their different Poſitions, viz. c and g, e fi- 
amples for Ortbograply; for Want of which in other 
of Teaching, to have ſuch a Collection in Manu- 


ſcript, { See Table 10] which I humbly recommend 


2 How are P olyyllables, or Wards of three « or mare = 


But after all the Rules that can be given, no 
Method will lead the Learner fo eaſi ly to put the 
right Accent upon Words, as Tables divided by the 
foregoing Rules, which give the due Pronunciation 


on the firſt, ſecond, third, &c, Syilables. And 
though moſt of our Grammarians have omitted ſuch _ 
| Tables, judging them more proper and peculiar to 
Spelling Books; yet I chuſe to infert the few fol- 
I., For the above Reaſon in regard to the Ac- = 
II. From their Uſefulneſs. in Fan OS: 
7 proving the Spelling Rules; beſides, Exerciſes in 
Fpelling cannot be thought too frequent, gage: | 
I. As they are generally both uſeful and common 


ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, ac- 


nal, ch, ph, th, wh, ci, ſi, ti, &c. they will ſerve as Ex- 


Grammars, I have been obliged, in the Courſe 


? — 
3 y — _— 
— —-c—¾ 
. * x 
: 2 — — — — 
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to the Public ; and can affert, from Experience, that | by 
all ſuch Rules, though learned ever fo perfectly by bi 


Heart, are mere Pretences or Pedantry in the Matter; | C. 
entirely infignificant and uſeleſs to the Scholar; nay, en 
rather pernicious and troubleſome Lumber in his Cat 
_ Memory, unleſs reduced to Practice, and rendered Cat 
familiar and natural by ExampllfGwmee. ear 


DissvILABLES, or Wards of Two SYLLABLES, 


MB. bot än-chor Ai-ny balance 
FA ab-jet an- gel a pron ban-ter 
Went angle ar dent dlun der 
Ak ter an-ſwer aſ-les bondage 
am-ber an-them Bab-ble bor-der 


am-buſh an-vil bad aneſs bo-ſom 


i that random one of the Ear, in Caſe of a Angle Conſonant be- 
been tuo Voawels, But note, that the fourth Rule of Divi- 


| agreeable to the Ear, gives the true Pronunciation to ro- 


except that It /anetimmes after another Conſonant may go t5 toe. 


CHA F105 
accented on the fit Syllable, 
23 


b X Ws 


1 


is Accent (") is called the double Accent; the Uſe of | þ._* 8 
1 — 78! TEE „ EVE By E park 
IP «phich is every avhere to denote that the Conſunant over whic | * ) 
. 25 has a double Sound. Thus, the Words Balance, 
. ES Chape 
 _ the ſingle Conſonant ſhould, contrary to the general Rule, be 
Wo put to the firff Vowel; as, Balance, Cbap“el, &c.—The 


Oc. are ſounded, as if ſpelt Ballance, Chappel ; and 


double Accent is an Idiom common to our Language, without 
which our Divifon could not be reducible to Rule, except to 


fron in this Book renders a double Accent needleſs in Caſe of 
tavo Conſorants, by dividing them, as \({-peR, Baf. ket, c. 
avbich uſed to be divided A- ſpect, Ba-fket, and reguized a 
double Accent for Pronunciation. The above named "Bale, 


digious Number of Words in our Language, and muft be. allagy 
ea great Inprovement, not being liable to ene Hæception, 


, on Ee DR: 
e X * 


4 


bright-neſs 
brim- ſtone 
bur-den 
Cab -- bage 
cab bin 
cam bric 
can-dle 
can-ker 
can- non 
ca- pon 
car-go 
car nal 
3 car-ry 
ce- dar 
cel-lar 
cen-ter 
chamber 


cleregy 
R's ol- lege 
Teom-mon 
Ertre-dit 
Dag-ger 
Fark-ly 


i ar-lin '$ 
Aebt-or 
e-cent 
tant 
Wc trine 
phin 


Dra-per 
drunk-ard 
dwin- dle 


E- dict 
ef- fect 


ef -fort 


el-der 


em- ber 
em- pire 


end-leſs 


en-gine 


en- ter 


en. voy 
error 
 C-Ven-. 
e: vil 
Fa- bric 
fa tor 
fam'ine 
fa- mous 
far-ther 
far-thing 
fa ther 
fe- male 
fer- vent 
fe ver 


for-tune 


for-ward 
fu-ture 
Gal-lant 


gar- den ” 


gar-ment 
glad-neſs 


_glo-ry 


goſ-pel 


gro- cer 
gun-ner 
Ham- mer 
han dle 
hand- ſome 
hap-py 
hel-met 


high neſs 


honeſt 


 hum-ble. 
1 hun- dred 


hurt - ful 


I-dle 
i-flanßd 
; im“ age : 
Im-pulſe 
in-ſtant 
ron 


Jol-ly 


judg- ment | 


Jug-gle 7 


Jju- lep 


junc-ture 


Kind- neſs 
king- dom 


Einf. folk 


* 
* 
1 b th. 
"> _— 4 N * r 5 ” 
. , — 0 . . . 
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Lad-der 
Ja-dle 


la- den 


la-ddy 
land-lord 


lan-tern 


lnarge- neſs 
limit | 


love-ly 


Man-ner 
maſ-ter 
mem- ber 
mer-chant 


mer- cy 


mind. ful 
miſ- treſs 


mod eſt 
mo- ney 


month-ly s 


mort · gage 


morn-⸗ ing 


mo- ther 
Name-ly . 


na- tive 


no-ble 
non-ſenſe 
no-thing | 
| „ no. 


+. go" 
» * * m 
* F 
2 


3 dr 2 


» as. of th F ö 
rern 
* 5 » * — 


*® WE «i > % 4 
. " 7 4 * 
n 43 L a 8 3 
4 of 23 1 ** n 1 8 
* 


— 0 
1 $9 * n 83 
Kat _ . 9 


— *— 


TS: 


: 9 
n E 
n * 


ter: Ndauel; as, con- ſtant, in- ſtant, and abhich avas not 
Dt Mcefſary to be noted as an Exception at all, as then 
abi enual Propriety, as to 
Ltant, inf. 


Pro, Pronunciation, be divided 
tant. (See Note in Page 55.) 
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no- tice pa- ture e thank · ful = - 
no-vice pay-ment Sab-bath there-fore p 
num ber pit'y fſaviage thun- der d 
Nur-ture prac-tice fſcho-Jar tim-ber | 
nu-ſance profit ſcrip-ture ti-tle - 
Ob- ject prom iſe ſe-cret total 4 
of-fice prop”er ſen-tence tur-nip | E 
off- ſpring proph”et ſer-vant Un- cle "BE 
of-ten proſ-per ſev-en up-right e 
or-gan pul- pit ſhep-herd ut-moſt "my 
eg Quadrant ſhil- ling - ut-ter 1 
o- ther quar-ter ſi-lence Value el- 
ox-en— quick ly ſil-ver ver: dict 1 
Pal“ ace qui-et ſin-gle veſ-try Bs 
parate- quiver filter Vicar Sd 
pale-neſs Rack-et ſolemn oo OE own 
parch- ment raſh-ly ſpirꝰit War- rant — 
pa-rents ren-der Ta ble wid o 7 
par“iſn right. ly tem per Year- ly”: 
Parsſon, ri-ot ten“ant yon: der ep 
5 Paſ-lage 1 rob- r | ten der Zeal ous . ans 4 
- — rn ern nr nn nn — x ex- 
V b 
Or-b 
| DrosyLLABL ES, accented an the latter Sllable. | for-w 
Baſe af-front be-ſides. con- feſs r 80 
| a-bide a-lone Com- mit con-fide — 
ab hor along com- pare con- fim | 
ab- jure a- miſs com- pel car-rode |W/Pords 
ab-ſolve a- part com- pile cor-rupt 41 
ab- ſurd awake con-cern De baſe A 
ac-cepft Bap tiſe con- ciſe de- camp A0 
ad- mire be- come con- clude de-: face af. fa 
affect de-get con cur de. fame 37000 
JOSE be-long 5% 1 desject 4 Ce! 
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delight foe: ſake per- vert re- ide 
de-miſe forth-with pre-fer re- ſign 
de-ny Gen- teel pre- fix re-ſolve _ 
de-part Him-ſelf pre-pare reſ-pect 
diſ-ſolve Im-bibe pro cure reſ-tore 
E-cliple im menſe produce re- turn 
e⸗-let im part pro- feſs Sal“ ute 
em- brace im- plore pro-mote fe-cure 
en grave im- pure pro-vide fe-duce 
e- teck in-cline Re-buke ſin-cere 
eſ-cape in-clude . re-cant ſub-mit 
eſ-tate  In-duce re- fer ſub-ſeribe 
e-vent ins- dulge 1 ſub-ſiſt 1 
ex-alt La-ment ſuc-ceſs 7 
ex- cept Ma- chine ſup poſe 
ex-pence man-kind ſt - -preme | 
ex-pire ma-ture . ſur-prize 
ex-port Ob-icure 1 re- lapſe Trans- form 
ex- poſe oh ſerve re-mit tranſ-greſs . 
ex- preſs ob- ſtruct re-morſe tranſ-late 
ex-tract of- fen re- pel Un- done | 
_- © ex-treme op- N re- pine un- leſs 
Fo-ment Per form re- port usnit 
for-bid per- fume re- poſe u 
e for-warn perhaps re-lent un- wiſe 
Ifor-get per- plex OR i 7 OD 
+= . B 2. * III. 3 Ok 
: =_ Wards of Three Syllables, accented on the fr 25 Slab 8 
5 4 B-di-cate an' „-mal cal“en-dar 
4 ac-ci- dent an“ i-mate care-ful-ly 
Pp yer NOR ap-pe-tite car- pen- ter 
> at-fa-ble ar”a ble cer -ti-fy 
* gn Bat · te · ry cha- rac ter 
* n-\cet- tors Cal-cu-late com- e 


"I 
- 


con- 


, | 7 1 


4 P ROSO Dv. Or, 


Wonps * Tuakr SyLLABLES, accented on the 


, 8 f 
| A bo-L“iſh 


a- bate- ment 
a- bor- tive 
a- bun- dance 


ac cept-ance 


2 
A 


middle Syllable, | 


ac - count. ant 
 ac-know. ledge 
ap- pren- tice 
_ Ca-the-dral 
con: ſid“er 
cor-rupt-ed 


con- ſe· quence lon-gi-tule ſev“e-ral 
De- en- cy Man“ age-ment ſol-di-er 
dil“i-gence mar-vel-lous ſol“em-nize 
Ed“ u-cate mu- ſi-cal ſpe · ci. fy 
en- ter- prize Nar- ra- tive ſpec-ta- cle 
en- vi-ous neg-li-gent ſtu- dis ous 
ex- cel · lent nom“ i- nate ſuf fo-cate 
ex- e- cute O- di-ous ſum-mas-ry 
Fami-ly or“ a- tor ſur- ro- gate 
for-ti-f7 or- na- ment ſym-pa-thize 
Gal-le-ry or- tho-dox Ten- der- neſs 
gar-di- ner Pal-li-ate teſ-ta- ment 
Sen, -tle-man par'a- diſe trac- ta- ble 
 gov/ern-ment Ra ri-ty tur-bu-lent 
Ho- li- neſs rav'en-ous tur- pi-tude 
| hor-ri-ble re- com- pence Va- can-cy 
I. dle- neſs rec-ti-fy. _ ' - va-ri-ance _ 
ig-no- ble ru-mi- nate 'vic-to-ry 
in-fa- 7 Sa- cra-ment vin-di-cate | 
in- ti-mate ſal“a-ry Un- -der-ling 
in- tri-cate ſe-cre-ſy u-ni- verſe 
4 Kin aun ſen-ſu-al_ u-ſu-r 
Leg”a-cy. ſen-ſi-ble Wick- 15 neſs. 
le- Wee ſe-ri-ous wWar-rant-ed 
＋ A B T E IV. 0 


De can-ter 
de-crip”id 


de- par-ture 


diſ-ſem-ble 


En- large-ment 
ex ac-tor 
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ex- ter - nal me- chan“ ic Se-dü- cer 
Fan-taſ-tic miſ-chie- vous ſpec- ta- tor 
Idea O, bei-ſancde el: ta; tor 
il⸗luf-trate offen- ſiye to- bac- co 
in- for- mer Pre- ſump tive Un-cer-tain_ 
in-ter-pret pro- hib“ it un feign- ed 
in- teſ-tate Ne- lin quiſn un-fruit-ful 
Ma-lig-nant re-mem ber  un-learn-ed 
* Ac-qui-cice re-ſem-ble_ rep”ar-tee 
a- la- mode Im- ma- ture rig“ a-doon 
am-buſ-cade im- por-tune Se-ven-teen n 
Caval-cade in-ter-cede ſu- per- fine 
cir-cum-Ciſe in tro-duce Vi-o-lin 
cir-cum-vent Magazine vol“unteer 4 
con-de ſcend O-ver- charge Un der-mine. A 
coun-ter=vail Per ſe-vere un-der-ſtand 1 
Diſ-a-gree  Re-con-cile Yel-ter-day c 
ee re- in- force ag mo. I 
„ e + Ml 
T . B 8 E V. = 
WorDs of Four SYLLABLES, accented on the 751 A 
— A eb -ry Char'i-ta-ble cör-ri- mY -ble 4 
hs al-le-go-ry com fort-a-ble cor- -rup- -ti-ble IF 
i a-mi-a-ble com- ment-a-ry cor-pu-len- _ 
the Wl any %j-ca-ble _ com-mil-ſa ry cow-ard-li- neſs _ 
Jan ti-mo-ny com pe- -ten-cy Del#i-ca-cy 
an-ti-qua-ry —Ccom-p!i-ca- ted deſ-pi-ca-ble - 
ar-bi-tra-ry —con-ti-nen-cy _ dif- cul-ty 
Ben“e-fit-ting con- -quer a-ble dilli-gent-ly 
ö Ca ter- pil lar con-tro-ver-ſy diſ-pa- tabs. 3 
Ce-re-mo- ny con-tu-ma cy Ef-fi-ca- oy” Fn 
SO | wy E . 342 ; WH 3 4 


* "Theſe 7 fr, and Aint: others, are accented” on the 420 2 
3 | 3 


* 

1H _ Fa 3 1 ES . 5 
elle. gan- ey Ju- di-casture Pär-lia- ment 
ei i-gi-ble La- ment a- ble pat“ ri- mo- ny 


per- ſe- cu- tor 
per- ſon- a- ble 


le. gif la-tive 


Ev. i- dent: ly 
Jus HA 


ex-ce] len Cy 


For-mi-da-ble Mal“e-fac-tor pref”er-a-ble 
Geir”e-rouſ-ly mat"ri-mo-ny pro-di-giggus 
Gen tle-wo-man mem orra- ble pro miſ-. ſo- ry 
glo ri-ouſ-ly milf i-ta-fy pur-ga- to ry 
:0-vern-a ble *"mo-ment- RY Sanc-tu-a-Ty 
Hab'it-a ble mo- naſ-te-ry fo-ci-a-ble 
hon“ our-a-ble Naw'i-ga-ble fec"re ta-ry 
hof pi-ta- ble ne'ceſ-lary ſtat“ u- a- 1 
| 1g. no- mi- 33 nu-mer“a-ble I ab“er-na- cle 
Ini ta- ne cro man-cy tel-ti-mo-ny 
| 5 or-di-na-ry Vol“ un-ta-ry 


in-ven-to ry 


TABLE VI. 


: Worps of” Four SYLLABLES, accented on the 
Secand 9¹ able. 


AB. bré vi-ate. 4 Uv. 29 De. cen-ni al 
Ma- bil“ i-ty p pro- pri ate de-gen“e-rate 
a-bom'i-nate . ap- Fur-te- nance de- livier-ance 
a- bun-dant-ly ar-tic"u-late Ef fem“i- nate 
ac com mo date au-da-ci:t e- -g'e's 01-OUS 
aercom ba ny au-ri-cu-la e- pit“ o me 
aAc-tiv“i-ty Bar- ba- ri-an ex· pe- ri- ence 
ad- ver-tiſe ment be-ne-v”"o-lence Fa-mil“i-ar 


= dul-terate Ca-lam'i-ty fi-de-li ty 

% F. - Am phib'i-cus ca non“ i-cal Gram-mat'i-cal 
. a- nallo-gy ca- pa. ci-ty Har- mo-ni ous 
. A- -nat-0-miſe 5 ca-pit' u. late | hu man- !. ty 

ut a- at o- m cap-tiv“i-ty Il-lit'e- rate 


II-lu-mi- nate 
im. me di- ate 


2 
r 
— 
a 
— 


5 cex- tif“ i- cate 


an Seh i. cal 
Lon. Srat vate 


An. tip“ 'a- hp 
a : * "85 4 | 


ht 


499 
3 


=_ = ho o 
= von 2 a 
- _ * * 
bal 8 _— 
. 
w_ 


im- 


_< 

2 

. L PP. * 
n * * 
_ 


x 
12 "88 >: 
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iw. por. tu-nate no- to-ri-ous 


in- _tel- ene | 


La-bo-ri-ous 
li- tig"t-ous 


 O-:be-di-ence 
obd-liv®i-on 


om nip“o-tence 
om niſci-ent 


Mag nif"t-cence Par-tic”%u-lar 


ma- tu ri ty 


pe- cu li-ar 


Tau- tol“o- Ty 
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re-luc- tan-cy 
rhe-tor“i-cal' 
rid“ i-cu lous 
de- cu— ri. ty 
{1n-cer%-tx 
ſo-bri-e-ty 


mor-tal”i-ty phi- lo- ſo-pher tran quil- li- ty ö 
Na- tiv isty pre- deſ-ti- nate Ve ra- city | 
no-bil”i-ty Re-bel-lion Un-cer-tain-ty 1 


accidental 
agricufture 
allegation 


arbitration. 
Zenedictlon 
beneficial 
Ciiculation 
combination 


condeſceniion 
conflagration 
conſecration 
conſolation 
eonverlation 


| Zenden e | 


apprehenſion _ 


comprehentiion - 


TABLE VIL 


Worps| of Fovn Srl ani e, Ae on the 


third & Wiable. 


A B. di-ca-tion correſpondent | 


Declamation 


de! rimentak.“ . 


| diconten den 5 
e 


Education 


everlaſting 


expettation : 
Fermentation 


| Generation 


gravitation 
Habitation 


heſitation 
how ſoever 


b 2 


Imitation 
inclination 

inconſiſtent 

e 


Inter ceſlion 


Lamentation 


inoffenſtve 
Iiultr umental 


interce nptcd 
introductive 


limitation 


Manufacture 


meditation 


memorandum 
mifdemeanor 


mo- 
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modulation reſurrection violation 
Navigation revelation * Animadvert 
nomination Salutation Legerdemain 
Obligation ſatis faction Mifapprehend 
operator ſuperſcription miſrepreſent 
_ opportuneſy Tribulation miſunderſtand 
Ornamental Univerſal nevertheleſs 
Publication Variation ſuperabound 
Regulation vindic ation 5 — 


Tt A B-L 1 Tl VIII. 


Wonps . Five Evi anuts; 3 on the 
| ſecond Syilable, | 
| A Poninble Harmonioufly Notoriouſſy 
1 apothecary hereditary Pecuniary 
. auxiliary Immediately perpetually 
. Confederacy imprafticable preparatory 
4 contemptuouſly incontinency Kecoverable 
conveniently  incortuptible_ Tepoftory 
Degeneracy inevitabſe Unanſwerable 
Celicioully inexorable uncharitable 
diſhonourable inimitable unfortunately 
Efeminacy ___ lonumerable ungovernable 
efficacy irreparable unneceſſary 
egregiouſy Legitimacy unreaſonable 
| extravagancy e unſeparable 
TP 5 5 1. 


Hllable fave one, unleſs other uuiſe marked. 


Bbreviation ' accommodation Circumlocu 
> :bomination _ anniverſary — commeniora 


\WorDs of Five on accented on the aft 4 


tion 
tion 
com- 


# Teeſe eight are accented on the laſt Syllable. 


1 — 


222 ro fya. we oe 


1 
* 85 
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communication multiplication fſanftimonial 
| conſideration. mythological lignification 
Denomination Opport tunity ſolemnization 
determination Predeſtination ſuperiority 
| Eradication - purification Transfiguration 
Generofity Qualification Unalterable _ 
= glorification Kccommendation uncircumciſian 
8 gratification reconciliation unexpõundabie 
S Humiliation reprefentation —unexpretfible | \ 
Interrogation repreſentative ungrammatic, - 
Miſcellaneous retatiatioa _ unbarmoniou 


mortification oanct:it.ation Ae 


Os THOORAPTHY EXEMPLIFIED, or, W orns D 
filling. of ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and. 
Sounds, accordeng ts their different Pojitic! 75, 


Aceton. accuracy _ alabaſter 
accomplice agility alacrity 

ACcrue.. agitate _ aiamode 

acquieſte agonies allegiance 


—— 


* Here the Scholar fhould be put to divide the 15 ord Ac- 
3 cefhon; avbich done according to the fot %% Spelling Rules, 
— 7 will be thus, Ac-ceſ-ſion; thin to make him account tor ewe, * 

Fyllable thus : In (ac) the a founds fhort, becauſe the Fyllable 
ads avith @ Conſonaut, { See further extlained. p 355 and the 
lajl 1 e hard becauſe it ends a Syllable, ( See p. 17.) as ak; 7-3 
the © ſounds ſoft before e, i, and y. (See p. 17.) Thee 8 
(See the general Rule for the long and /hert ſounds af Vowel: 


on p. S.) The 1 keeps its own natural Sound, as, ics; (tion) n 
i found, like Wh before a Vowel. (See p. 32.) The 0 is Sport. 
0 (See the general Rule for Voavels as Fe Baer n never Varies 
Oln 


in ita Sound as, ſhon; Jo the Wo my /ounges Aktelihon., 


allegory 
ambiguous 
ambition 
amphitheatre. 
_ analogy 
anatomiſe 
angelic - 
| antiquity 
antagoniſt. 
archite cture 


artificial 


_allemblage 
oftociation 
- atmoſpnere 
audacious 
Baggage 
bagnio 
beatific 
baſtion 
brocade - 5 
Capacious 
caprice | 
capricious 
cautious 
captious 
cenſure 


characłeriſtic 


camomile 


circumſtances 


| clavndeftine 5 


climacteric 


cognizance 
college 


conditional 
con geſtion 


congra! ulate 


conjunction 


conſcientious 


connection | 
conſpicuous 
dandle 


= decalogue 
deciſion 
deficient 
degenerate 
depreciate 
diagonal 
diſcipline 
diſcretion _ 
disjunction 
ductile 


Ecſtacy 


_ efficac + 


eg gregious 
ons 


_ elegantly 


elephant 


emergency 
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enthuſiaſm 
energy 
epigram 
epiphany 
exigence 
exaggerate 
expatiate 0 
F acetious 1 
fictitious 
flagitious ; 
fragrancy . 
* Giga: tic 1 
grimace 14 
| grotclk D 
guidance 1 
guinea = 
Hlarangue 2 
hexagon 1 0 
| hiſtoriographer of 
hurficane Br”: 
bypocriſy ---. 00 
Jocoſely N ob 
jocular | | ; on 
juſtle = == 
Initial — 
ingratiate ; 
intrigue 
Legible 
legiſlative 


Io 


p 19.) The i is long. 


* Gixantic (g) I foft before e, * . y. 57 


(See the genera! Rule; as, ji) (gan) 
(See P. 19.) 


3 hard before a, o, u, l, 5 


a "þ5 before make jigan; 
£7 uConfonant.. (Cee p. 25 }C 
bs * dig antic. 


(tic) ti keeps its natural Sound before 
is hard as ee fo that hi 27 


The a od n 
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legitimate Panegyric ſatyrical 
 Hcentious pathetical  ſchiſmatic 
locution participate ſcientifie 
logician philoſophy ſimplicity 
luftre phyſiognomy ſolicitous 
Machine phlegmatic ſophiſtry 
magazine politician ſpherical 
magicians polygamy ſtagnate 
magnificent precipice ſt.atagem 
matheinatics _ procraſtinate ſubjection 
mechanical progeny ſubſidy 
mythology propitious „hene 
mimic praſelyte tobacconiſt 
Nauſeous Quinteſſence topical _ 
negociate Recepticall tyrannical 
negligence reciprocal _ Vacuity 
notation repugnancy validity 
Obdurate rhetorician variegation 
obedience rheumatiſm vehemence 
oblique rigorous vivacity 
obnoxious | Sapacity _vivity x 
obſequious ſanction Unamiable 
omniicience fſaphire unanimity 


— RETIE" 3 


2 De Scholar ſhould be * to prove and account for every | 
Word i in this Table, after the foregoing Manner, until he te per- 


fact in ail the Rules and Obſervations in ORTHOGRAPHY. 
The Words in theje four laſt Tables are 2 undivided, as Ext r- 
Ciſes for the Svelling Rules, - And note, by the zd Rule, which 
relates to tauo, three, or four Conſonants coming together, eh, 
os th, Wh, must be conſidered as fingle Conſonants, accord- 
ing I the foregoing Obſervations, and to g abith or without 
Lore to the latter I vabel; and when three or four other Con- 
ſonants eome together, and the loft of them be not lor r, the two 
or three ſift 904 to e wat Janc-ture, „Farch- ment. 


* N 
” 
. 5 * 
* 
5 O * 
1 
F « + (| 4 
-, £ [3 
0 4 2 
» * 
* 1 
o - 2 
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CHA E T R N I. 


7 7 Har is 33 
7 A. Etymology is that Part of Gram- 


Words, (or Parts of Speech) their 
5 ne, Endings, Change, and Likeneſs to 
one another, —- whether Primitive or Derivati ve. 

Q. hat is a Primitive Word? 

. A P# imiti ve Mord is that which comes from 
10 other Word in our Language; as, a Raven. 

. What is a Derivative Word? 55 

A Derivative Word is that which comes from 


| from Rauen. 
Q. Into 3 many Paris 1 pad are the Wards i in 
2 th Eogliſh Toe fivided+ 5 
| PIT A. Four 


ETYMOLOGY: 


mar wich treats of the Kinds of 


ſome other Word in our Language; ; AS, raue nous, 


07 ETYMOLOGY, Sc. 57 


A. Four: 1. Names; 3 which expreſs Thinge, or 
Sublances. 


2. QUALITIES; which expreſs. the Manners, 


© as Tar or Acfections of Things. 


VE&BsS; which expreſs the Actions, Paſſiuns, 


or Being of Things. 


_—. 8 Ma "4 dp 
4-44. o 7 5 
SEN gon 7 bh . 8. 5 * f =D BEE 8 ! _ [a 
e 42 9 eee ES ok : ; 


PAkTICLES ; which ſhew the Manner or Qua- 


5 lig of Actions, Paſſions, or Being, &c. 


Q Are the Parts of Speech the Jame in Eogliſh as 


in Latin? 


A Yes, and in all other 1 as well as 
Latin : For that which is a Name, or Noun-Sub- 
itantive in Engliſh, is a Noun Subſtantive in the La- 


tt, Greek, Hebr cw, French, &c. e 


Nu 
9 IV hat do yu mean by Names? 


A. Words that expreſs Things themſelves, and 


want not the Help of any other Word to make us 
underftand them; as, a Man, a Book, &c. 
Q. What fw ther aiſlinguijhes Names "from the other 


Parts of Speech? 


A. As Names expreſs Things without the Help 


* of another Word, you cannot put the Word 1 bing 
after them without making Nonſenſe: Thus, you 
cannot ſay Man Thing, Bot Thing, and the like. 


Q. How many Sorts of Names are there? 

A. Three; Common, Proper, and Relative. 

Q. Whit 40 you mean by Common Names? 

A. Common Names ares ſuch as expreſs a whole 


\ Kind; as the Name Horſe, ſignifies my Horſe, 1 


Horſe, and all the Horſes that are. : 
hat do you mean by Proper Names | * 
4A IT mean the Name or Names of ſome parti 


cular Perſon, Creature, Place, or Thing; as, one 


Man is called Fohn, another Thomas, to diſtinguiſh 15 


them from the reſt of Mankind: One Horſe is 
called 


5 o ETYMOLOGY: O, 
called Jolly, another L hitefoot: One Place is called 


London, another N e One Book is called the 


Bible, another the Pleaſing Inſtructor, &c. 
| IL hat are Relative Names or Pronouns ? 
7. Relative Names are ſuch as relate to the Per- 


| ſons or Things in Queſtion, to avoid the Repetition 

of the ſame Word; as, inftead of my own Name, 1 
fay I; inſtead of your Name, I ſay, thy or you ; in- 
ſtead of his Name, I ſay he; inſtead of her Name, I 


ſay ſbe And if I ſpeak of a Thing that hath no 
: Diltin&tion Gen, | lay u. 

. How many Perſons belong to Names ? 
4. There are che Perſons in each Number, diz. 


The Fir, ſpeaks of ourſelves ; the Second, is always 
the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to; the Third, 15 always 5 


the Perſon or T hing ſpoken of; as, 


- Ser PLURAL». 
. „ 
2. Thou, or Y. e 26 of you. 
C 0 A 


= Q. IVhy do we ſay you, when we ſpeak amly tn a 
Viale Perſon, ſince it is really of the Plural Number? 


A. It is cuſtomary among us (as likewiſe among 
the French and others) to expreſs ourſelves ſo : But 
then we ſay you, and not ye; and the Verb that is put 
do it is always of the Plural Number, for we ſay, you 
lode, which is Plural; and not you loveſt, which 1s 
Singular, £9 likewiſe, out of Complaiſance, as we 


fay you for thou and thee, fo we frequently ſay your 


for thy, and yours for thine. — 
hat are who, which, and hat called 8. 

Pa Per ſonal Interrogatives, ' when they are uſed | in 
aſking Queſtions. 

4. 75 there any Difference in the Uſe of who, which, 
and what as Interrogatives ? 

A. Ves; wh9 is uſed only when we ſpeak of Per- 
ſons? 3 a8, Ibo is that Aan 4 and which only when 


= 


e 
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we ſpeak of I. hings; as, IWhich is your Hat? What 

is uſed when we ſpeak either of Perſons or T hings, 
and relates to the Kind, Quality, or Order ; as, 
That Lady is thut? I hat Book. 15 this? A hat (or 
which) Place do you chuſe ® _ 


| x Are who and which E ? and do they 
7 always imply a Queſtien aſked © 
10 A. No; they frequently ſignify only Relation to 
i ſome Perſon or Thing; as, John was the Man who 
1 8 came to me; this is the Book which I bought, and are 
then properly Relatives or Qualities. See þ. . 
K. Q. Hoo do Relative Names differ from other N ames? 
3 M-. 4- By having a /cading and following State. 
s» Q. i bat do you mean by the leading and following 
States? 
A. The Relative Names either going before or 
following the Verb; as, 1 love, we love, Here 1 
and we going before the Verb lave, are called the 
I lrading State: But in the following Examples 
„ namely, 47 Father loves me; the Maſter loves us; 
9 mie and ws, following after the Verb loves, are called 
= the 7ollowing State. 
>: i Can you give ihe leading 3 following States 1 
Bot * of ail the Relative Names in both Numbers? | 
125 HA. Yes; I the firſt Perſon Singular in the leading 
3 16 L 1 5 makes me in the following State: Le, Re. 
I Leading State Following Sante. he 
W ift Perf Singular N . 
your if tos Rll 7 -. 
; Sin alar Thu The 
2d perſon es „„ RT EI 
0 I | Plural Fe £00 -.. 5 
aich, Siogvlar : 750 Him 85 
3d Perſon „ 
Por. | Plural They Them J 
Rigs | The Interrogative of Perſons is li hon. 


2 Which, 


4 
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r Which, what, and it, are the ſame in both 75 
States, TT 5 
Of N 12. e T 

Q. What i is Number?" 8/ 

A. Number is the Diſtinction of one from more. 5 
Q. How many Numbers are there in Engliſh ? A 
A. Two; the vingular and the Plural. 1 

. When is the Singular Number to be uſed? _wl 

F J. When we ſpeak but of one Perſon or Thing”; - - - mi 
as, a Boy, a Book. 5 Ac 
Qi. When do we uſe the Plural Number | 2 8. 
A. When we ſpeak of more Perſons or Things = 1 
than one; as, Boys, Books, &c. Ac 
Q. How is the Plural N umber in ; Engliſh com- Vn 
monly formed or made? Vo 
A. By adding s to the 1 ; as Hand in the Z Fo; 
Plural makes Hands; Boy makes Boys, &c. 85 1 
* Q. I. the Plural Number atways made by ad-: MB --; 
R | Me 

| 4. Not always; ; for 1 the Singular Number Be. 
a in ch, /þ, /s, or x, then the Syllable es muſt be 2 

added; as Church makes Church, bes; Fißb, Fiſhes ; 22 

Witne 5, Witneſſes; Box, Boxes. Pen 
Q. hat do you obſerve of Words that end in ce, N 1 

ge, ſe, and ze? Feet 

A. Such Words, by adding. 5 to make them Plu- — 1 

ral, always gain a Sylſable more than they had in the mak 

: Singular; ; as, Face makes Faces; ; Stage, Stages; FAS. 

Hlorſe, Horſes; Aſſixe, Aſſizes. Beat 
Q. Why does the s added to Words ending in ce, 5 

85 ſe, Ze, make them gain er Syllable in the 2 

lural Number? 7 

A. Becauſe the s that is added to make them Plu- * | 

ral would not be heard in the Sound, unleſs it made * 5, 

erde entire Syllable. . rendi 


Q 
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Q. Hou 45 2 that end in f, fe, or y, male 
their Plurals ? 


A. 1. By changing for fe, into ves; as, Caif, 


makes Calves; Half, Halves; Knife, Knives; Life, 


Lives; Leaf, 13 ; Loaf, Lone; ; Sheaf,, Sheaves; 


Shelf, Shelves ; Self, Seluves; Thief, Thieves; Mi ife, 


Wives; 2 Wolves; except Hoof, which makes 
Hoofs ; Roof, Roofs ; Grief, Griefs: Allo, Dwarf, 


Handkerchief, Relief, Wharf, Proif, and Strife, 


which have only s added to make them Plural: And 

- moſt Words ending in F are made Plural by the 
Addition of 5; as, Seoff, Muff, Ru, Cuff, Snuff, 

| Stuff, Puff, makes Scoffs, ATujfs, &c. 


2. Names ending in y, Change y into z with the” 


Addition of r in the Plural; as Bodyxmakes Bodies; 
Enemy, Enemies; Mercy, Mercies, &c. But after a 


Vowel in the ſame Syltable, it is retained ; as, „Je, 


Joys; Day, Days ; Way, Ways; Effay, Efoys. 


Q. Do all Plural Names end with s or es? 
A. No: 1. Some end in en; as, Man makes 


Men ,* IWVoman, TVomen ; Child, Children; Brother, 


Brethren, or Brothers; Ox, Oxen. . 5 
2. Some end with ce, or /; as, Die, wakes Dice; 5 


Mouſe, Mice; Louſe, Lice; ; Goes Geeſe ; . 


Pence. 
3. Others end with J and th; „Foot makes | 


Fat Tooth, Teeth; which are both Wg 


4. Words purely Latin, French, &c. generally 
make their Plurals as in their original Langusges; 


as, Erratum, Errata; Phenomenon, Pbænomena; : 


wy Beaux ; Morji eur, Monſieurs, & c. 
1 F 


Q. Have 


——_— 1 . 


2 


—— 


* + Proper Ws of Men ai Families mth make thetr 
Plurals regular, and are ſometimes uſed in the Plural Number ; 


as, ten Johns are in Company ; the . the Ca». 
rendiſhes, the Howards, Cc. | 


culine or Feminine Gender; Jet it muß ve ny” 


of ETYMOLO : 


Oo r, 


Q. Have all Names a Singular and Plural Num' a? 
A. No; ſome have no Singular, and others no 


5 Plural. 


Q. Can you give any E namples of Names that want 


the Singular Number? 
A. Ves; the following, viz, Annals, Alps, Mens, 


Ajhes, Bello, Bawels, Breeches, Creſſes, Goods, 


(meaning all Sorts of Effects, Riches, or Poſleſ- 
tions) Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Sciſſars, Shears, Snuf- 
Jus Thanks, Tongs, Wages, Dregs, News, Kc. EE 


. What Names have no Plural? 


. All proper Names of Cities, Rivers, Coun- C 


| tries, Se. and Feral e common Names. 


N G E N D* R. 
Q. What i is C ender # 


. bo” A. Gender is a Diſtinction of f Sex, 


Q. How many Sexes are there? 

| A. Two, the Male and the Female. 
Have we any more Genders in Engliſh? _ 
A. Fhings without Life are ſaid to be of the 


Neuter Gender, by Reaſon they do not, properly 
ipeaking, 


belong to either of the other two; as, 


a Stone, a Table. 1 
Q. How come we to ſay he, ade we ſpeak of the 


Sun, and ſhe of the Moon, a Watch, a Ship, &c._ 5 
A. This is a Cuſtom from the Latin, in which 


ſeveral inanimate Names are claſſed under the Mal- 


4 "434 
4 be” 
; ye 
* 
4 


55 Some Words have both the Fingulhr and Plural 

Number alike; as, Sheep, Hoſe, Swine, Fern, Deer ; 
but are of the dingular Num! er when a goes before | 

them. | 


ITY 
5 
4 


n- 
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propriety, as T kings without Life cannot have any 
Difference of Sex, unleſs when ſuch Words are 
taken in a perſonal or figurative Sele; ; as, Deutlb is 
common to us all; he ſpares neither Poor nor Rich ; the 
Earth 1 is the Mother of Man ; ſhe br: ings for 4% Food, &c. 
. How are the Sexes diſtinguiſbed? & | 

T By the third Perſon Singular of Reist 


; Names, viz. he, fhe, it, as has been before obſerved, 


Q. Have you no oiher [ay of as /tnguiſning ihe 1 


Sexes 2 


A. Yes; by the five following Ways : 


I. When we would diſtinguiſh the Difference of ; 


Sexes, we do it by difteren: Words; 3. as, 5 


Mals. Female. Aale. Femala. 
Bachelor Maid, Vir- horſe mate 
den  :- 1 huſband wife 
boar bw... - king queen 
boy VVV 
bridegroom bride lord lady 
brother liſter man woman 
buck doe | : maſter miſtreſs 
but... cow. | miiter ſpawner 
cock hen nep hew niece __ 
aa: bitch 5-4: rake. | jilt 
dae team ewe 
father mother I lloven But > 
5 daughter ſteer bheifer 
ſtag hind EwWizard witch 
unele whores whore, or 
widower - widow monger firumpet 


anger g >. : 


- 

F 

* » 
4 
Tha EE, 5 4 F * K * 


2 R 


t * + In Latin, Greek, * e other e the Gen- 
der or Sex is d flinguiſhad by changing the Ending of the 


, Nyality or Adjective ; Hut in ti Englith e the End- 
| 18 77 the 2 tis never 5 
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II. But when there are not two tent Words 


to expreſs both Sexes; or, when both Sexes are, | 7 
comprehended under one Word, then we add a . 
Quality or an Adjective to the Word to di ſtin- FO 
guiſh the Sex; as, a male Child, a female Child; | 
a He Goat, for the Male; a She- Geat, for the F 5 | RY 
„ : 
III. Sometimes we ad 15051 Name or Sub- = _ 
ſtantive to the Word, to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as, 2? 80 
Man- Servant, a Maid Servant, 4 Cock- Spar orb, a W-- Ar 
Hen- Sparrow. _ | 1 
IV. There are likewiſe ſome few Words which 25 
diſtinguiſh the Female Sex from the Male by the Eu 
Endiog efs, viz. | be 
Male.. Female. Mate Finals 5 
Abbot Abbeſfs marquis marchioneſs 47% 
actor actreſs | maſter _ miſtreſs TS N 
baron baroneſs | mayor mayoreſs Re” 
count counteſs | prince princeſs 2 
deacon deaconeſs prior . ne, 
duke ducheſss poet poc teſs 
elector electreſs | prophet propheteſss MI. 
_ emperor empreſs | ſhepherd | ſhepherdeſs | — 
governor governels tutor tutoreſs f 
Bein (deinen viſcount viſcounteſs 1 36 
V. Some Words in x. as, Adminiſtrator, Alumi- _ © 
niftratrix ; Executor, Executrix, &c. = 
| Habe Enzlihh Names no other Faria n 154 
their Endings, but th: fe which diflinguiſh the Sex, or Th 
make the Plural Number? Eft 
A. When two Names come together, the former 9 
is by the Addition of 's turned into the Genitive ; the 
Caſe, or a Poſſeſſive Name, and ſignifies, _ KK 
1. The Poſſeſſor; as, Henry's Herſe, or the Hey ſe 5 ther 
which Henry has or poſſeſſes. to, 
2. The Author: as, Pope's a or the Wirks 85 


5 which Pope Was Author of 805 ber. 


bs 
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| The Relations of Pelton or Things; 1 The | 
Kids * Son, or the Son of the King. | 


Q. Suppoſe the Mord that is ta be turned into the 
Genitive Caſe ends with s, is the 's to be added? _ 
A. If the Word is of the Singular Number, both 


the 8's are commonly written; as, Charles's Horſe i 


St Fames's Park, &c. Though ſometimes when 
the Pronunciation requires it, to avoid ſimilar 
Sounds coming together, one 5 is left out; yet the 


Apoſtrophe is ſtill retained at the End of the Word, 
to denote the Genitive Caſe; as, F. /alters* or J. 
Rogers Horſe : All Words of the Plural Number, 
and ſuch as want the Singular, and end in es. are 


beſt written with ſingle. S, as Two Years' Salary ; 
the Ho-jes' Provender ; the Aſhes Quality; the. 
Compaſſes Legs, &e except ſuch as form the Plural 


Number without an , as Men's Honour, Þ men's 


Modeſly. Words that end in ſs are likewiſe bett. 


written without the additional 5, as for Kighteouſe 
nefs 9 15 dc. t . 155 0 
; F 3 5 2 1. 


* It muſt be ob/erwed, that abhen y is the laſt Tetter of a 


Ford that is turn?d into the Genitive Cafe, it is ale retains 
ed vefore the 's—And when the Particle of is ujed to make 


the Genitive Caſe, the Poſſe fed comes fit in Order, and the 


Poſſeſſor after; but avhen the 's it uſed, the Proprictor is na- 
med firſt, and the Property or Thing poſſe effec 4 after avards; os, 
The Eſtate of my Father was bought, &c.— iy Father's 

Eſtate, &c.,— 4 fter the Qunlities this, and that, the Property 


or Thing poſſeſed ſtands ih; and it Is und: 2 food ain after the 


Far; as, This Horſe of David's was once mine 
+ 4s in Engliſh aue have but this one Cale, abe epreſi ti e 

Circumſtances, Properties, or ApeRinns of Toings to ane ane 

ther, by the Help of little Words called Prep tions, fuch are of, 


to, with, from, by; evhereby abe are freed from the erect 45 
' Trouble that is fund in other Languages of exvreliitg. t. 
| Circumſtances, &c. of Names, by fix Gaſes in both Fa 


bers, and fue or fix di ferent 8 9 85 ons, — Sg. k:wvife lar 


22 
12 * 
— 
on 
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97 Is not this 's added inflead of his, the firlt Part 
(bi) of tis being cut off. 
A. No, they are miſtaken who think this 's is 
: added inſtead of his, as Mary's Book, would then be 
Mary his Boob, which would be Nonſenſe. 5 
Qi. Are noi Names ſometimes uſed for, and partake 
of the Nature »f „ 
A. When two Names are compounded into one, 


and joined together with a Hyphen, and ſometimes |? 

without it, the former takes to itſelf the Nature f 

a Quality; as, a Turkey Voyage, cr a Viyage to Tur- | 
ey; F Mine, or WW ine the Produce of the ei 
Mountains; a Sed I iſh, or a Fiſh of the Sea; an- 2 
HApple-Pye, cr a Pye made moſtly of App'es; a Silber- chi 
Seal, or a Seal made of Silver, &c. Yet all ſuch are f | 
Þ roperly compound Names.“ . 
— — — — 7 
„ EB a 
V ADJECTIVES. | 
thi 


WI HAT are Dualities ? thea 


A. Words which expreſs the Manners, þ ( 


Properties, and Affections of Things or Subſtances, | 


mii 
as, wije, fool — black, White, round, ſquare, &. all 14 
which mu 
GT 5 ; — 65 — 
| ratt 

} 


| having 10 Difference of Gender in our Names, is an Advan- 1515 
lage es great as the former, and auhbiebh no other Language Peer 
ancient or modern enjoys, except the. Chineſe. 

2 2 beſo compound Names ure nearly related to Poſſe 911 es, 
and require iaſily a Genliive Caſe to expreſs in other Words 
| ua they imply, as plainly . by the . of aps Iſt! 
3% above Examples. N 
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which require to be Joined to another Word or 
Name, to ſhew their Signification, and make us 
underſtand them; as, a wife Man, a fooliſh Man, 
a black Dog, a white Deg, a round Table, a ſquare 
Table, Kc. ö 


Q. How do you know the Qualities frm the other 
Parts of Speech ? 

A. BY putting the Word T hing after them, which 
they will bear with good Senſe ; as, 4 good Thins, 
a black Thing, a white Thing, &c. For a Quality 
cannot clearly ſignify any I'hing without a Name 
either expreſſæd or underitood ; as, % hit the white 
(Mark) is underſtood ; refuſe the evil (1 hing ) and 
chuje the good : Thing is, in both Places, N : 


Q. Have Quulities _ Difference of Number, 


Fariation in their Ending! 


A. No; for we never foy goods Things, tots 
Things, but goed Things, bad Things, &c. except 
115 which makes theſe, and that, thoſe, | in the Plu- 
ral. 

. What Qualities come fr 0M Perſunal Nome 2 

7 Thete Perſonal Poſſeſſives, my, mine; thy, 


thine; his; our, ours; our, yours , ber, gers; 3 their, 


theirs. 5 
Q. 1s there any D; erence in the Uſe of my and 
mine, thy and thine, &c. 
A. 1. Yes, my being the ff Perſon Singular 
mult not be uſed without a Name after it; as, this 
is my Book, And mine is uſed without a Name, or 
rather ſupplies the Place of one; as, hoſe Book is 
this? Mine ©: that is, my Book, Our being the actt, 
Ferſen Plural, is uſed with a Name, 
With a W ithout! * 


3 Name. Name. 
„di — AN Mine 
D 3 


Sad 


FJ. 


May Sing 1 Th Thine : 
| 2 Perſon j Pla - Thy — = e T 
| Sing. | 5 ir e tiv 

34 perſon 8 8 Her — Hers Xe 
T Plur, —— Their —= The. | (6 
Perſons, or T hings = *Other - Others my 
To theſe we may aa | obeſe and its,+ which can 16 
never be uſed without a Name after them; as, 
5 who ſe Hor ſe is this? I like its Colour, &. „ g 
| . When do you uſe the Word on! ca 
” W hen we would expreſs ourſelves more em- * 
| phatically ; as, this is my own Houſe ; our 5 Th 
z Land; Alexander's own Horſe. an. 
1 Als W hich of the Perſonal Poſſe Wa ves take own after E TT 
the? : FF wh 
1. , thy, bis, ber, our, your, their, may Pate „ 
oon after them; but we never ſay hers or ow s own, 2 
has 


Ke. yet we ſometimes ſay mine own, thine own. = © 
| Hat P Speech, KF me 
at Parts of Speech are An that, the ſame, ns 
who, which, and what? 1 


4 Whe = 

* Other may be uſed in the Plural Number avith a Name, 4 1 

as, other Men, and ltkeavi;z evithout a Name in bow: Singular, | 1 

as the one Party, or the other. | « 

+ When its is a Quality, the Poſſefive of it, is is auritt u ES, 

avithout an Apoſt rophe to diſtinguiſh it frem it's (the Contrac- lity 

tion of it is) uſed in Poetry : But thoſe aubo write corred ne- fille 

wer put it's or 'tis for its or 1t is, in Proſe; as, it's a fault; | app 
tis done, it's Value; - for it is a Fault, it is done, its Va- Dog 
lue. Tei tis 7s wed by goed Authors at the Beginning of a . 

Oentencè or 4 Paragraph to introduce it boldly; as, 'Tis all a — 

Joke. | 3 | 
+ Who, in allSituations, i is uſed in | Relation to Perſons „ny. amo 
and which only in Regard to Things; and tho* which 7s uſed ber; 


W We ſpeak of one n in particular t i Or cas ſam: 


„ 
4 
3 


fons and Things. 
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A. When any of chem | is uſed in aſking a Queſ- 


tion, it is called an Interrogative, as has been be- 
fore obſerved; but every where elſe they are Rela- 
tives or Qualities, reſpecting ſome Names expreſſed 


or underitood before; as, this is the Book which 


1 Book) was yours, and the ſame (Book) which was 
my Brother's formerly ; ; 4 Garden is what I love; this 


is the Man who has a particular Value for me, &c, 
Q. hat are this and that uſually called? 
A. I his and that are called Demonſtratives, be- 


cauſe they ſhew what particular Perſon or Thing 


you mean; as, this or that Man, this or that Bo x. 
This and 2h:ſz relate to Things near at Hand, as that 


5 ne thoſe refer to Things farther off. 


Q. Us not that uſea ſometimes znflead of who or 


which! * 


A. Ves; though nat elegantly ; ; as, I ſaw a Man 


that (who) had been on the ſame Side that (which) 1 
| had been on. He is the Man that (or who) bas 5 done 


me ſo many Favours. 


Qt. Are there ns other PEG of Sele 5 
A. Ves; 1. Such as ſignify Being; I being a 
Man, have put away chilaſh Things ; of; have been a 


Child, &c. 


28. Doing; as, a dancing Her. a folding W, man. 
a loving Father, &c. 


3. Suffering; as, a ruined Man, a ſhaved Head, &c. 


4. Such as are compounded with another Qua- 


lity ; as, a proud-ſpirited, high-minded Man, a half- 


filled Caſt, &c. the former Part of all ſuch Qualities 
TE near to the Nature of an Adverb. 5 | 
| 3: Qua A 


— — * 
A : — 9 


8 


4 : 


coach a 8 in this Cale it 3 1 a Relation to the "TRAN 
ber; as, which (one) of them was he? What, whether, the 
ſame, Sc. are uſed doit hout e in regard te both Fer- 
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5 Qualities i in xt are ſometimes uſed as Partici- i 
ples in ing, and as ſuch are placed after their Names; 
as, a Lin dormant, couchant, rampant ; the Prince Eo 
- .* regent, &. =: 

i Q_ Are not at 7 theſe by Gramma'j 1ans ca alled Parti- | joi 

| ciples | | | | | 
A. Yes; commonly; 0 
Q. Are Participles then 9 Ii finłe od different Part He 
of Speech from Qꝛuialities or Adjectives © N: 
A. No, not all of them; for, learned, loving, = 
ſcolding, and writing, when joined with a Name; as, | 


_—_ 


a learned Man, a loving Father, a ſcolding Woman, a Cc 
writing Deſt, are as evidently Qualities or Proper- | aj 
ties of thoſe Names, as wi/e, fair, 800d, Would be 25 
jf joined to them. _ 
Q. Are all theſe Wards which are called Partici- 43 


- ples, really mere Qualities? 1 
A. Words ſignifying the Time of acting or ſuf- = 
fer ing, &c. as, I am writing a Book, he is mating a th 
Pen, we have burnt the Coal, ye have praijed the Pe 
Book, and ſuch like, cannot, with any Propiiety, Gr 
be called Qualities, agrecable to the uſual Dcfini- 
tion of that Term 

an are Participles mere Qualities 5 

* When they have no Reſpect to Time as, 
a 3 Man, a carved Pillar. | aig 


2. When they are joined to Names; as, an un- 5 

e Aan, a writing Deſe,, a crowned Flead. he 

If they are compared ; ; as, loving, more n: . Pre 

— loving ; learned, more harmed, moft learned. —_ bef 

If they are compounded with a Prepoſition 

a5 the Verb they come from cannot be compound- Par 
ed with; as, unb:coming, unheard, unſeen ; ; for we do IN 

not (tay; to unbecume, to un bear, Kc. % Sed e 

. . Of * 


| 


BY 


_—_— : 
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07 ARTICLES. 


Q. V hat Parts of Speech are a and the 7 
A. They have the Nature of Qualities, being 


Joined to Names as other Qualities are, but they are 


commonly called Articles. 


Q. What is the Uſe of Articles? 


A. To determine or fix the Meaning or Senſe of 


Names, and apply them to particular Perſons. 
QA bat is the Difference between a and an? 
A. 4 is uſed before all Names that begin with a 


Conſonant; as, a Crown, a King, &c. and an before 


all thoſe that begin with a Vowel ; as, an Oy/ter, an 
Egg, &c. alſo before ſuch as begin with þ filent, as 
an Herb, an Hour, an Heir; but when Y is ſounded, 


4 is to be uſed; as, a Hat, a Hen, a Hare, &c. 


Q. l hat is the Difference between a and the? — _ 
A. As is uſed in a general Senſe; as, a Man, 


that is any Man; and the is uſed when a particular 
as, the Maſter, the 


Grammar, (or this very Maſter, or this very Grams. 


Perſon or Thing i is ſpoken of; 
mar ) which teacheth the Art of true Spelling, Reading, 


and Writing, will much improve me. 


A. Do we ſet Articles before Proper Names? 


A. Proper Names do of themſelves particularly 
diſtinguiſh the Perſons or Things of which one 
ſpeaks ; as, John, Joſeph ; ſo have no Articles before 
them: Likewiſe the Names of Countries, Cities, 


Provinces, Rivers, Mountains, &c. have no Articles 
before them. Neither are Articles ſet before the 


particular Names of Virtues ; ; as, Juſtice, Sobriety, 


St Tempe- 


— mm 


— 


* A PEP an are 1 PAY of N dich, and fenifs | 


ene; as, all to a Man, all to an Ell. 
+ When a Neluttue, it is epritten thee. 


1 
ok 3 —— a4 


„ 
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Temperance. | Of Vices; j as, Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, 
Of Metals; as, Cold, Sitver; SC. Of Herbs ; 


as, Thyme, Marjoram, &c. 
Q. Do you never ſet Articles before proper News| A 


4. Yes, ſometimes; but then it is when ſome | 


Name or Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, the Thames, 
where River is underſtzod ; the Albemarle: that is 
the Ship Albemarle: or by Way of Diſtinction or 
Eminence; as, he is a Lonſdale, that is, one whoſe | 
Name is Lonſdale : The Talbots, that is, the Family 
of the Talbots: The Alexanders, the Cæſars, the Marl- 


boroughs, the Vernons, the Granbys, are brave and va- . 


lian Men called by thoſe Names. 

Qi. Are the Articles ever ſet before Dnalities ? 

TD”; Yes; but it is by Keaſon of ſome Name ex- 
preſſed or underſtood; ; as, Alexander the Great, that 
is, the Great King, or the Great Alexander; George 
the Third, that is, the third Ring of England of that 


Name; bei is the valiantef of all Men, that 1 is, the oy 


valiant. 
_ Of the ComParIson Arne 


Q. Tn what other Reſpeets do Realities differ fro om 


Ne A 
A. By admitting Degrees of Compariſon, which 
Names or Subſtantives do not ; they being only to 
be compared with their Qualities. 
Q. bat is Compariſon? . 
A. It is the altering of the Signification of Word 


into mote or leſs, by Degrees; whereby we ſay one 


| Perſon or Thing is air, another fairer, or ers 
and a third is faire, or moſt Fair. 
Q. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there ?® 
A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, viz, 
be Pofitive, the Comparative, and the Superlative 5 
297 bara, harder, ar deſi. 


Q. I ben 
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s. Y...- Q: 1# Fat is the poſiti ve Derr? 
4. It is the Quality itſe! f, ſimply, without any 
— Likeneſs or Compariſon ; as, great, wiſe, &c. 
Q. hat is the comparative Degree? 


bh A. The Comparative ſomewhat exceeds the Poſi- 
„tive in Signification; as, greater, wiſer, &c. 
is 


Q Flow is the comparative Degree foi med? 
A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
ſe | Syllable er, if it end with a Conſonant, or the Lets 


ily ter r, only, if the Poſitive end in e; as, greater, wi- 
Foe fer: And it is likewiſe known by the Sign mare be- 
a- 


fore the Poſitive; as, more great, or greater; mare 
_ or Wiſe) CE: 
Q bat is the hiderlative Degree ? 
H. The Superlative exceeds the Poſitive in the 
higheſt Degree of Signiſication; ; as, greateſt, wije 5 
„ K 
. How is the Superlative Diariz formed? 
nojt A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
Syllable e, if it end with a Conſonant, or the 
Letters , if the Poſitive end in „ "greateſt, | 
*  Wiſeſt, & c. It is likewiſe known by the Signs mo, 
|} very, or exceeding. 
wet Q. What Qualities or Adieftiver g are thoſe that 7 2 
the Comparative by putting the Mord more before them, 
and the Superlative by putting the Word moſt before 
them? | 
"er ee They are ſuch Qualities chiefly as Come : from 
a 50 Latin, and end in : 


a, RE certain neceſſary 1 1F 
9 | paſſe general. © 8 
3 angelical commendable | 
80 golden elegant 

fatherly 1 lowing 
133 friendleſs | pbecvi 5 
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I 

jy # | ed wicked 1 

dirtubcus BS 5 1 
Erben 4 * 140 | 

vile | ſome = troubleſome „ 

9 fre all Qualities or Ae compared in the | If 
Forms above, by «adding er or more to the . ll ve, | 
and Nt ar molt to the Superlative? = I 
A. No; there are ſome Qualities which are | be 
. wo are thus compared, viz. TT „ 
Poſiti Comparative. Seperlative; "I Ci 
8 helter 5 OE =” 
| bad, evil or ill. woe. e eee ſur 
Little e 1% leajt 3 an 
Q Can all Dualitics be compared??? Wes 
A. No; ſome cannot be compared, or take the * 
Words mere, very, or moi? before them; bec 4 4 Pa 
they ger not admit of any increaſe in the Signific He 
tion; as, all, any, each, every, ſome one, &c. „ l 
2 2 Degrees of Compas * are the folien ing 7 6/ 
Wo das of, fair, fairer, and falteſt? =”, 
A. Fair is af the Pot! tive, fairer is of the Com: ** 
parative, and fairelt | is of the Superlative. r 
Q. 7s it good Engliſh to ſay, more fairer, or molt | 
„„ =. 
A. No; you ought to (ay, ier or more fair; N 
His git, QF dy grins for mere fairer, would ſignity as T 
much as moe more fair ; j and majt fair e/t, as much RY 
45 mt 1 met fair. 1 | 1 
jy 1 FAM | — — 1955 — EXPre 
EM PAM . 
))) 


N 
Q.. H AT 18 = Week 52 15 
: 8 TR" as it is commonly called, is aboy 
has Part of Speech Which betokens the doing, be- 
ing 
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ing, or ſuffering of a Thing to which belong the 
ſeveral Circumſtances of Perſon, Number, and 
Time.“ 5 
Q. How 45 you know a Verb! ; 
Al. By placing ſome relative Name Pero it; and 
5 ir] it be a Verb, it will be good Senſe; £ wait, 
: hn ſitteſt, he reads, wwe dine, ye ſup, they flecp. 
Are all Verbs æAnoton 1295 putting a re. ati Ve Name 
before them 2 
A. No; for imperative Verbs, or Verbs of bids 
ding or commanding, have the Relative after them; 
2s, love thou, let him love ef And inftnitive Verbs, z. Sy 
3 ſuch as have an undetermined or unlimited Canks. 5 
| and always follow other Verbs, are known by having 
to before them; as J chu; 2 to love, to read, &c.— The 
iunitive Verb! E likewile ſometimes expreſl ed by the 
ſe Participle 1 in ing; 28, [ love wr 5 [ love leaf ning; 3 
or, love to write, J love to learn, 2 | 


ve. i - 
3 


ca- 
'Q F#hw many {i ines or 7 Terjes i are + there binging 1 
. * 47. ct b ? | 
kin 4 | 17 * * { . 
8 A. Three The dein T ime, -thar-now 15. 
1 The paſt 1 = or what has been. 3. The fu- 


ture Time, or Lime to come. 


8 2 en 


* Ie 15 derived fr om the Latin, Verbum, a Word, and he- 
ing the chief Mord in a Sentence is called a Verb; by Way of E. 
Y minence, as there can be no Sentence wherein it is not either 
— |; expre/je 4 or underſtood. | 
8 Our Infinitive Ferbs anſ” ver t9 the Inf Nitives of the La- 
tin, and have neither Number, Perſon, nor Neminative Hor 
belonging to them. Imperative Verbs avant the ft Pe, fe , 
both Numbers, have the leadins Stote of a Relative after them 
in the ſecond 5 n only, and "all ! Verb following the Iuiprra- 
tive Verb let, are commouiy ufed within tC before them WE 


J, is above exeinpl! ified. 
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2. 3 FHow many Times are there in Engliſh expreſſed 

by the Verb itſelß , 
A. Two; the prefent Time, Poe the paſt Time, 

Q. How FA you know them? _ : 

A. The preſent Time is the Verb uſer; as, burn, 

love; the paſt Time W ends in a; as, bur n- 

ed, loved, Re. 
Q. toto dz you expreſs the Perſons of the 75 bs? 

A. By the perſonal Name, J, thou, or you, hv, 

fe, it, in the Lingua ; and We, ye, or you, and ey, 

in the Plural. 

Q. Does the Difference 4 Number and Perſon mate 


eny Alteration in the Verb! 


A4. Fes ; a | 
„ . 5 Plural. 
7 1. IE . 7 love* 
2. Thou lor veſt, or you live 2. Ye or you. love 
„ . loved, or loves N They love. 
Q. Has the Eng: 2 Tongue any Moods? 
7 - 15 
Q. The Engliſh Tongue Jevine but two Times ex- i 
Pre ed by the Verb itſelf, and n9 Moadi, haw 40 We ex- 15 
preſi the other 71 mes f the £ erb? P. 
Xe 5 8 _ — — "a E. 
* The Wks: are changed or made to agree with the pers kr. 
fonal Names, hy the Ending of the fecond Perſon fingular in eſt; 21 
at, in the Example ab ode, the firfl Perſon ſingular, | love, is | 171 
ade in the ſecond Perſon, thou loveſt, or you love; and by af 
toe Ending of the third Perſon in eth or 8; as, he or ſhe loveth ar 
or loves in the preſent Time. And the firſt Per/on ſingular, in * 
the paſt Tine, I loved, makes in the ſecond Per/z ſon, thou lo- 1 
vedit, or you loved; but the third Perſun is the ſame with the uw 
firſt, as he or ſhe loved. The Plural Verbs are always the V 


fame avith the firft Perſon fin; ngular; as, | love, the firſt Perſon 

 fingular in the preſent Time, makes in the plural we, ye, and 
they tos . Alſo 1 loved, the firſt Perſon ſingular in the paſt 
Time, makes in the plural, we, YE, and they loved. 


0 8 


viz. do, may, can, am, and be, in the preſen: Tine; 
eic have, had, might, could, and was, in the. 7 
Lime; and /hail and will, in the Future Time. 


M Ius: | 
Sing. I do, thou 4% or ye do, he doth or dies. 


8. I may, thiu mayſt, or you may, be mar. 
: : 3 7 
P. We may, ye May, Of Jo may, they iy. 


8. 
* 
Wa 
P. Me are, ye ave, or you are, they are. 
8 
P 


itſelf ſignifics being; but joined to, or ſet before 


and ſupplies us with Verbs of full: aß or Verbs 
Paſſi ve, which we otherwiſe want; as, / an turned, 1 
if I am blamed, &c. we having in 229105 no di ſtinkt i 
Ending to diſtinguiſh a Verb that lignifies doing | 
from one that figmfics ſuffering. Beſides theſe help- 
ing Verbs a and be, being joined to a Participle in 
ing, and the Continuation of a Thing ſignified, 
afford us a beautiful Variation in our active . 
and that in all Times; as, I am ibriling, tor I write, 
I have been writins, for 1 have written; I ball be 
writing, for 1 Hall write, &c. Alſo be, like other 
Verbs, | is uſed after let, as, let him be called, &c. 
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z 


A. By the following Word: called Helping Ve Ay 


= 
*— —  — 
— Ar ern — 


2 Hy do w/o "_ cf the . efcnt time 2 


Plur. e do, ye 2, or you do, they do. 


I can, thou canſ?, or you can, he can. 
e can, ye can, or yu can, they can. 


I am, thou art, or you are, he is. 


T be, thou beeſt, or you be, he be. 
. We be, ye be, or you be, they le. 


Q. What des am or be /ignify © „ 
A. Either of them (for they are the ſam<} by 


Juality, or rather a Participle, liz ics /uffertage 


G 3 „ e 


| * Mult PR ouzht 3 expreſs Fas FRE Time, and LD” 
are formed i in the like Manner. 
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* Hiw 1: y2u TR the helping Verbs of the paj? 


276 me © 


A, Thus: 


8. I did, thou didit, or you did, he did. 


_ #1er Vervs, viz. doing, done, having, being, Veen, willed. 


P. Fe did, ye: od, or you did, they did. 


8. I have, thou hafl, or you have, he hath, or has. 


P. We have, ye have, or you have, they have. 


8. 7 bad, thou Had, or you had, he had. 
P. Fe bad, ye had, or you had, they had. 


. I might, thou might'ſt, or y2u might, he might. 
FP. He might, ye night, or you might, they mig bt, 


S. TI could, thiu coulift, or you could, he could.* 
F. Ve could, ye could, or you cond, they cold. 


8. I was, thou bi, or you were, he Was. 
P. We were, ye Were, or h, Were, they were. 


Q. Heid de you form thoſe 4 the future Tins: 1 · 


5 ma! and will? 


. Thus: 
2 I ſhall, thou halt, or you Paull, Hs, fill. | 
Me fhall, ye ſhall, or you fhall, they hall. 


=; wilt>thou wilt, or yeu will, he will. 


p. We will, 8 will, or you witl, they will. 
us * When 


355 85 are would and houl: } . 


Þ: Helping Verbs are in general al/o called daldie erbe, 
becauſe they are not uſed in their 0x03 "Tenſe: befides they have 
u Participle, neither do they admit any heiping Verbs before 
then, eccept theſe four, do, have, am, and will, auhich are 
HHmelimes uſed as principal Verbs in all the Perſons both in the 


fingular and plural Number; they make in the paſt Time did, 


had, was, and willed, and admit of helping Verbs before them | 


20 form th--future Time, &c. They have likewiſe Parliciples the 


1 


„ 


Q. When a helbing Verb comes before another Verb, 


dies either e, Pohang change its Ending ? 


A. The helping Verb changes its Ending, but 
the other does not; as, 


i 3 
Id burn fl. t do burn: . 
. Thou dot, or "0 at 2. Te, or you, do burn. 


burn.” 


3. He doth, or 2 burn, «1 3: They ao beirn. * 


12 What 45 yo call a principal Verb : 5 

A. A Verb that can be formed throughout the 
preſent and paſt Times, without the H.!p of any of 
theſe helping V erbs ; ; a8, W in 1 the pr reſent T me, 


e : 


8 1 N- 


Here PR changes its Ending, but the principal V. way burn 
| does not. Do is uſed to expreſs the Time goil greater Force 
and D as, I do love, I do not love; have generally 
 fignijies Poſeſſion, and had the contrary; may and its paſt 
Time might, denote the Poſibility or Liberty of doing a 1 Hing; 


muſt, ſhould, and ought, the Necefity or Duty of doing 


a Thing: will, in the 2 Peron, promiſes ar threatens, 


but in the ſecond and third, only fimply foretells;, ſhall, in the 
firſt Perſon ſimply expreſſes, but in the ſecond and third Perſon 


commands or threatens ; would intimates the Intention of the 
| Doer. | 


Can, may, will. and muſt, are uſed with Relativn both to 


the preſent and future Times; could, tis pat Time of can; 
might the paſt Time of may; and would the paſt Time of will 5 
{ as a principal Verb / relate both to the paſt Time and fog : 


Time to come. 


Theſe helping Firks are often Wine are der ; as, Imi bt 


have died; but then one of them expreſſes the Manner, and the 
other the Time of the Fert, and the fi J 25 varies in its Tor- 


mation. 
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SINGULAR „„ 
1. { love. ; I. We love. | 
2. Thou lo veſt, or you love. | 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He lovetn, vt laves. 1 N love. 


ng In the e Time thus: 


I loved. <4 1: loved 
4 {75 dove 55 or you | 2. Ye or you loved. 
| 150. 5 e 
3- He loved. | 3. They laved. 


Y Can you form love in the future Tim? E 
4, Not without W:4 or ſpat ; as, 


1. I will lade. t. Ve will love. 
2. Thou ivi t, or yu will | 2. Ye will, or you will 
| love. | lobe. | | 
3- Hie will love. 3 18 will love. 


aily hou two or more of them conis together) we are 


paſt I imes, or the preterimperfeft and preterpluperfett 
Tenſes of the Latin, aifo from thaſe of the ſeveral AMogds 


in both Voices; which produce near 200 Variations in- 


they *fectually anſwer all thoje Purpoſes, accordin, 
to the Senſe they are taken in, and the Nature and 
Import of the Subject: They alja afford us ſome Vari- 


tions in our paſt Lime; as, 1 loved, I did love, I have 
loved, cannot be ſaid to 3 0 Without the Heip of did 


different Words, m 
| TM * Hew 


SS. 7 us 1 the U of theſe 1 7 A (eſpeci- 


enteral freed from the varicus Endings of Verbs, in the 


giuding tho ſe of the differ ent Perſons of each Terje, as 


loved, ail denste the {ime peſt ; yet the principal Verb 


or have, which ſerve only to wks the pat Time in 


 fome 


nine 
rain 
o be 
Prop 


ä — em. 
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Q. How many Sorts of drincipat Verbs have we ? 
A. Four, as before obſerved, viz. Active Verbs, 
which ſignify being or doing : Paſſive, by the Help 


of am and be, which ſignify ſuffering, or denote the 
Impreſſion that Perſons or Things receive; Impe- 


rative, which bid or command; and [nfini tive,which 
have an unlimited Senſe, and are known by 8 
moſtly the Prepoſition to before them.“ | 


Q Do Verbs always take d or ed to Fm the 5 
Time? | 


A. No; ſome are irregul ar. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS. 


-q What is the fir ft Irregularity ? „„ 
A. The firft Irregularity, and that which is the 
moſt common, took its Riſe from our Quickneſs of 
Pronunciation, by changing the Conſonant d tor, 


(the Vowel e in the regular Endings ed, in the paſt | 
Time, being cut off; that the Pronunciation might 
be made more eaſy and free ; and ſeems racher A 


Contration than an [rregularity.. 
Q. N hat Letters common take t after ah . 


A. 1. Gb, e, p, and ; a8, fnateht, Kan, fnaph, 
mixt, inſtead of ſnatched, packed, &c, 


2. When the Conſonants /, m, u, or p, falta a 
Diphthong, each of them generzily takes t after it, 


| and then the Diphthong 1s either ſhortened; as, 
dealt, dreamt, meant$ from deal, dream, mean; or 
changed into a ſhort ſingle Vowel ; à8, Felt, kept, 


Hatt, 


. Such F as ee tale a Name after them, are by 


ſome Grammarians called Neuters, because the Aion is ter- 
minated in the Perſon or Thins denoted by the Verb ; as, it 
rameth ; the Horſe walketh, 


or: being, i in ſome Poſture, Situation! &c. they neny with mars 
Propriety be termed active * eros. 


Tc. y*t as all ſuch imply doing 


? 
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pt, wept, crept, ſwept, from the Verbs, feel, keep, | 

Jeep, weep, creep, ſweep. P 
When a Word ends with: two of the fame - 25 

Conſonants, and takes t after it, to make the paſt B 

Time, one is dropt; as, awelt, from dwell ; paſi, be 

from paſs, K. e 

When v is changed into Fit takes : after 5 be 

to un the paſt Time; as, 1 ris from leave, 5 © be 

bereave. MS 

. Q. What Litiers at the End of Wards take 's to be 

2 form the paſt Time. 5 be 

A. 1. B, g. . 5 ub, L, and th, when favadad ſoft; 3 bi 

as, bal d, wrong d | miſy'd, mov'd, crow'd, brug 4, 5 bi 

| rmythd; allo J, m, n, T, following a long Vowel, be © 

more eaſily unite, ſeparately, with Eh than LE as, bl 

| mild, chim'd, fin'd, &c. ” br 

2, Verbs ending in y take 4; as, marry, m ney; | br 

or ſelſe, which is much better, change into ied ; = br 

2s, ee carried, 1 | : bu 

. What 1s the fecond Inrcenlarity 5 C. 

A. Some Words in the preſent Tenſe ending in d ch 

or t, have the paſt Time the ſame as the preſent ; 3 as, ch 

read: read, caſt, cafl.+ : Cl 

. What other irregular Verbs have we? co 

4. There are many more; an een Li ſt Cre 

: of the principal. of them follows : | | 5 

af reſent Time, ; Se Paſt Time. 85 Particidle di c 

A Wake Awoke | „ 

A abide abode abode ----- Ars 

IE: : de 7 

8 JJ... k oo 0 

8 This Method of 3 ain and throwing „ ek 

gether Cluſters of Con/onants, has been juſtly blamed by the late 3 

ingenigus Author of the SpeCtator, No. 135. | Ea 

+ Verbs ending in d aid t, moſtly form their paſt 8 re- Fa 

| * by ed at Length, and cannot take d (or t) after them; fee 

40, wounded, blaſted, not wound d, blaſt' d. | MW Ca 


$ 
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feed 


hat Time. Paſt Time. Participle: | 
Be | Been Being, been 
bend bent bent Re 1 
un bend _unbent unbent | 
bear bore, ba born | 
begin began | begun | 
bereave | bereft. ' bereft il 
beſeech beſought beſought * 
est be; beaten, beat | 
V ad dound * :-* 
bite ; i . N bitten 
eee died, blooded bled 
blow blew: OS, | blown : 
break broke broken 
breed bred ---- bred: :* 
bring brought brought 
"buy. bought bought 
iich Caught, catched Caught | _ 
chide chid chidden WE 
chuſe, or chooſe choſe choſen | oY: 
cleave | clave, clove cleft, cloven 
come came come 2 
creep crept, creeped crept _ OF oof 
crow crew, crowed crown i 
Dare Durſt, dared Dared i 
die died TY | 
do did Aone | = 
draw drew. drawn | | 
dream dreamed, dreamt dreamt _ = 
drink „ Qrank- drunk ' 
drive drove driven | 
dwell dwelled, dwelt dwelt _ 1 
Eat- Eat, $62 © Eaten, eat i? 
Fall Fell Fallen: I 
ted 5 


5 


feel 


—_ 
1 
1 
| 1 
. 
= | 
; 
4 j 
a 1 
0 


| lee 
50 4 fling 
2 fy 


freeze 
Geld 
get 
gi ve 
204 
. 
grind 
80 
grow 
Hang 
have 
hear 
help 
hew 
hid 
hold 
Keep 


no- 


lay 
lead 


leave 
leap 
ie 

1. loſe 


(e, 


| Friake ] 
freight 


a 


| Make 
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: Note Time. Paſt Time. 


felt Fa 
fought 
found 
ek 


1.5 flung : 
+ Joe fled 
forſookx 


freighted 


| tore 


Gelded, gelt 


got 
a 
gilded, gilt 
girded, ON 
ground 
went 


grew | 
fer, hanged | 
Mad 
hear 
helped, helpt 


he wed 


bid 
held 
Kept 


knew 


laid 


1 


lest | 
leaped, leapt | 
ent 
"lay; 


loft 


| Made 


led 


Participle. 
felt 
fought 
found 


fed 
flung 
flown 
forſaken 


ſ 


fraught 
frozen 


Gelded, gelt 


gotten 5 got | 


ven 


gilded, gilt 
girded, girt 5 
ground 
gone 


grown 
Hung 


| havin; g. had 


heard 
holpen 


 hewn 


hidden, hid 


holden : 
Kept = 
known 


Laid 
left 


leapt 


lent - 
lain 

loſt 
Made 


te” 
re wart 


” Pn * 8 
"= 
Ol 


j 
x1 
\ 


** "a 7 


mean 


mo 


meet 


Rend | 


ride 


ring 


riſe. 
run 


Say 


„ 


ek, 


ſeethe 


ell 


ſend | 
ſhake 
ſhear 


ſhew 


ſhine 
{hoot _ 
rink 


{mite 


_ ſpeak 


ſpe]! 


ſpill 
ſpend 
{pin 


meat 
mowed 
met 
„Rent 

| rode, rid : 


rang.:.. 
role 


"Tal 
Said 


ſaw 


ſought 
fold 
ſent 


ſhook 


_ ſhore 


ſhewed E 


ſhined 
+ | on 
ſhrank 
+. ang 
ſank, ſunk 
. 


ſlevy 
{lid 
ſlept 
flung 
ſmelt 
ſmote 


ſpoke 
ſpelled, ſpelt 
ſpilled, keck 
ſpent, 

ſpan 


H 


. n. KINDS OF WORDS, Se. 
| braun Time. 


1 


Participle. 


meant 


mown 


mec 


Rent 


ridden 
rung 
riſen 


run 


Said 
ſeen | 
ſought 
ſodden 
„ fold 
ſent 
haken 
ſhorn 
ſhe wn 


| ſhone 


ſhot 


ſhrunk 
Tung - 
ſunk 


ſac 


5 ſlain 


N; aden ; 


ſl-pt 
lung 


| ſmelt ; 
ſmitten 
ſpoken 
' ſpelt. 
ſpilt 
Apen 
ſpun 


pit. 


ring 


P- ot Time, 


ſpit 
ipring 
5 ſtand 
tick 
ſting 
| ſteal | 
- - ſtink. 
ttrike 


ſtrive 


ſwear 
| ſwell 
lwing | 
ſwim | 
Take 
tear 
teach 
tell 
think 
| thrive 
by throw 
tread 
; Weep 
win 
wind 
| wear 6: 
weave. 
write 
work 


w 


15 Pot Time, 


| ſpat 
ſprang 
| ſtood 
ſtuck 
ſtung 


ſtole . 


flank 
ſtruck 
ſtrove 


ſwore, ſware 


ſweeped, ſwept 
| ſwelled 
ſwang, ſwung > 
| Swam, uE 
Took 
e 
taught 
told 


thought 


throve 


threw 
trod 


Wept 
won 
wound 
wWove 
5 wrote, writ 
worked, wrought 
| wrung | 


Partic ple. 


ſpat 
ſprung 


ſtood 
ſtuck. 


ſtung 

| flolen | 
ſtunk 
ſtricken 
ſtriven 
ſworn 
ſwept 
ſwoln 

5 ſwung 

N ſwum 


Taken, wok 


torn. 


taught 


told 


thought 


thrives 


thrown 


trodden 
Wept 
Won 
wound 


Worn 


woven 
written, writ 
wrou ght 

1 


.Q. Ee are thetr rela 7 ch for med ? 


* * 


3 


8 


1 


2. 


= 


: 
. 


writ 
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In the preſent Time: 


SINGULAR, | 7 PLUQAL 
1. I fly, or am fling | 1. We fy 


2. Thou flieſt, or you fly | 2. Ye, or you fly © 


3. He flieth, or files I. They fy 
In the og Time. 


1. I few, fed, or did fly © 6 We 


(or was flying ) 


2. Thou fledſi, or didi flo, | 2. Ye, or you, and 


or you fiew, flea, « r 
did y 


. 3. He flew, fed, or did 3. The Aero, fied, or did | 


ty © 9 
In the futuro Time. 


1. 1 ſhall, or will Er, i. e. Me 
be flyin 


2. Thou i. or wilt 5 2. We or you, ane: 


or y24 hall, or will fiy 


þ 3. He Hall, or will fy 4.7 3. They ſhall, or wil o | 


07 PARrTICIPLES. 

. What is a Porticiple E. 
1 Participle is a Part of Speech Jetee from . 
a Verb, ad ſignifies being, doing, or ſuffering, and 


2 alſo implies Time as a Verb. does; : but is otherwiſe 


like a Quality. It is particularly known by placing 
both a relative Name and a Verb before it, as, He 
lues walking. | 
Hy many Sorts of Par riciples are there? 
A. Two; ; the Active Participte that ends always 
in ing; as, loving; and the Paſſive Participle, that 
ends almoſt 075 in ed, t, or u as, loved, taught, 
H 2 * ain, 


* All rr ilar 7 275 are for med. much in the ſamit A aner, 


Ty 


. The pal Tins of our alive Verbs ending 
iv in ed, or in 1 when contracted, are very often re- 
3 | gularly the ſame with tne Prticiple ; ae, hate, La- 1 
Wit Zed, hated; teach, taught, taught, &c. And when it 
| ends in n, it is often the ſame as the prefent 'I 1me \ 
1 of our aëtive Verbs, this u being added; as, /-e, | 
au, ſeen; give, gave, given; riſe, riſe, riſen, Fe. : 5 
1 yet it is ſometimes other wile termed or made“ — L 
dee the irregular Ver 
Cc 11 A p. AV. | 2 2 F 
= Of PanTICL ts, „ 
Q. 5 THAT are Particles 55 : 
8 A. Particles are little Words that ex- 8 


reſs or denote ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or {| 
Quality of an Action, and join Sentences together. | | 
Q. How many Sorts of Particles are there . 3 7. 
A. Four: Adverbs, ConjunRtions, Prepoſitions, 


and In: erject; ons. 
3 Of A DVA 

. What is an Adverb . 

A. An Adverb is a Particle, joined either to a 
Verb, to a Quality, to a Participle, or to another 
5 Adverb, to explain their Manner of acting and ſuf- 
ſering; or to point out ſame peculiar Circumſtance, 1 
Quality or Manner ſignified by them. = 

To a Verb thus: The Boy writes correctly. 
FSA Quality, or 8 ve, thus: Hie is 4 very 
diligent Boy. 


Toa Participle, thus: : 4 Man cruly fearing Cad. 
0 


_ a 


* Bae Participle, except that i in ing, is to FE akds with W, 
am or he, as apaſfive Verb; the Pal Time of ave 0 be- * 


ing mpropere 


— — ; 


. 


2 
5 


| 
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To another Adverb, thus: He . very hes ly, 

Gag How 9 Kinds of Adverbs bave we in Eng- 
1; 

A. There are many Kinds of f Adverbs, a : \ tow of 


which are as follow : 


1. Of Time preſent ; as, 19, 5. tos: 
The Time paſt ; 1 A8, already, beak yeſterday, 5 
berenfore, long ſince. 
The Time to come; as, to-morroꝛo, 1 nt yet, e 


| Hier, henre fart or nencefor ward, by and by, 


An undetermined ime; as, often, oftentimes, ſel- 
On daily, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, 
Of Place; as; here, there; obere;- elſewhere, 

225 where, 0 where; ſome where, abovz, below, with= 


an, herein, without, whither, hither, thiiher, upward, 


4 con ure whance, hence, thence: 
Of Number: as, ouce, alen thrice, rarely, 


: ſeldom, frequently, often. 


4. Of Order; as, h, laſt of all , ſecondy, third- : 


| 95. 200 Hix, &. 


5. Of Quantity; as, Ives much, how great, 2 . 


| ſuffi zent. ſomewhat, ſomething; moth 9. 


6. Of Affirming; as, verily, ral, undebtedy, 


5 15 Tnedly, yea, yes. 


7. Of Denying ; as, nay, 15, nit, in ns wiſe, 

8. Of Doubting; ; as, Prins peradventure, by 
chan, ; 

9. Of Comparing ; as, how, as. "+ how much, Ih, 5 
leaſt, more, very, rather. then, Wether, either, neither, 
die. exceedingly, almejt, well mh, litile lefs, leaſt of 


all, notling 7 as Tt were, aiike, o. bgrwije, arfferent= 
ly, far otherwiſe, Others are compared in Imation 


of Qualities; My Joan, cnt ſunt of; fs.ner, 


Fteneſi. 


10 Of . V as, "juftly, proudly, | fre” wich 
Words are d:iived of F lalrties or A: <5: tives, and 
IR OD 11 3. | de- 


* 


2 * 


. ˙ ˙mj ee, — ⁰ 


00 07 E T Y M © LO GY: Or, 


er the ſame Quality as the Words they are de- 
rived from do, and may be explained b 


3 Prudence, for prudenily. N 
There are but few Qualities which. may not be 
turned i into Adverbs, by adding to them the Ler- 


| 9 by mere and moſt. 
. ConjuncrTions 


Q. Mlat is a Conjunctioan 1 0 
A. A ConjunQion is a Part of Creech that joins 


Manner of their Dependence upon one another; as, 


but Bread and Cheeſe and Beer, 


Of Conjunctions there are ſeveral Sorts; 3 as, 
1. Copuiative; as, and, alſo, both. 
Disjundlive ; ; as, or, nor, either, neither, f 
Caſual; as, for, becauſe. : 

Cotiditional ; as, fo, that, but, if. 
Conceſſive; as 
Rational ; as, therefor e, Wher avs. feeing, ſince, 
7. Adverſative; as, y:t nevertheleſs notwith/tanding. 
1. Exceptive; as, but, unleſs, except, &c. | 
8. Suſpenſive; as, whether or not, whether, &c. 


Ad erb and a fulpenhive Conjunction, Oc. 


Oo PREPOSITIONS 
Q. TWhat i 15 a Prepofition ? | 


the Name 
and Prepoſition; as, with Juſtice, for Jufth ; ; wih 


mination y; as, meek, me:kly : And they admit of 


either Words or Sentences together, and fhews the 


| 4 will go and eat my Suffer, but ſhall have nabing. 


„though or tho“, although, indeed, 


Some of theſe may be reckoned Adverbs, and ; 
ſome of the Adverbs uſed as Conjunctions, without 
any great Impropriety; ; as, Whether is a comparative 


I Prepoſitian is a Part of Speech, moſt com- 
monly ket. PR, or before other Parts, eſpecially 
Names 


ä 


ä 
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Names or Noun- Subſtantives, to ſhew the Reſpect: 


or Relation one Thing has to another.* 


Q. bat are the Prepoſiti tions ſet Jepar alt or before 


other Parts of Speech? 


A. They 58 ſuch as theſe that follow 50565, 


about, after, azain/t, among, amongſt, at, before, 52 


hind, beneath, telow, between, beyond, Ly, through, 


or thro', beſide, for, from, in, into, on or upon, over, 


of, out, or out of, to or unto, PaWa: as, r with, of | 
corthin, without. 135 
Q What are the Prepof tions joined, or r ſet i in Com- 
"7 tion? 5 
. TE Fug 7 Prepoſitions are, a, te, for, fore, 
mis, aver, out, un, up, with. 
Latin Prepoſitions are, ab, or abs, 60 ante, circum, 
con, for cum, contra, ae, dis, E: e, Or ex, extra, in, or 


im, inter, intro, ob, per, p poſt, pre, preter, re, tetra, * 


Y ſub, ſubter, ſuper, trans. 


Greek Prepoſitions are, a or an, ampbi, anti, hyper, ; 
hypo, mera; Pe 'Their Oſes, of, follow. 


The ENO! isn . uſed in Compoſition | ; 


explained. 


1. Ais ſometimes redundant, or r ſuperfluous, at 
the Beginning of a great many Words; as, in abide, 


for bide; ariſe, for riſe; awake, for wake. It is 


ſometimes. — though very improperly, for on, 


n — 
* 


F g * the ſeparate Ub if Propoſiti then; they Avis ant her- ; 
which is to be joined in Compoſition avith a waſt Number of 
Words, and by this Means they create great Variety, give a pe- 
culiar Beauty, Fluency, and Elegancy to our Language; by the 
Help of which we do all that the Greeks and Latins did, part- 
ly by Prepoſitions, and ann by the V. 1 ity and D Ye rence of 
Cajes. 


2 


„ 


— 7 


for inkle about. 
5 beſide, \ i. e. by or nigh the Side. For in; as, heli nes, 
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or in; as, a Foot, for on Pot; . he is . Bad, for i n 


Bed, &e.. 
2. Be is uſed for about ; 
It is aiſo uſed for by or nigh ; as, 


i. e. in Time or early. For for ; as, to $eſpeat, i. e. 


to ſpeak for, & . 


3. Lor ſignifies Negation oe Privation, 1 5 
as, in Prem, 1 e. ¹ 71 nat to be - 


denies or deprives z 


: done, &c. 


. Fare ſianifies as much as befere ; as, to foreſe, 


1,e, to ſee it before it comes to paſs. 


5. Alis denotes Def.& or Error; 28, Miſtecd, 
"Is 8 an ill Deed, or not done right.y ; miſemploy, to 


empley it wrong ;, or to miſtate, miſuſe, &c. 


6. Over ſignifies Erninence, or Superiority ; as 


to over come, to overſee, to over-rule: It denotes alſo. 


Exceſs; as, ovcr-haſty, over-joyfiul, & c. 


7. Out ſignifies Exceſs, Excellence, or e 


ity; as, to nn to outgo, &c. 


8. Un ſignifies Negation and Contrariety, or the 
alſo Diſfolution, or the undo- 
ing a Thing a. ready done and ſet be fore Qualities, 


ſignifies Dk as, pleaſant, ' undleaſant, i. e. not plea- 


not being ſo and ſo; 


fant, unworthy, unſeen, &c. But when wn is put to 


Verbs, it deſtroys or undoes what has been already : 
done; 255 undo, 10 8 | 
denotes above, upwards, or upper, with re- 


unfay, wiweave, XC. 


ſpect to Places or Toings that lie upwards, &c. as, 
whhde, i. e the Si le that lies uppermst or higheft. 


to [tand again. 


10. With ſignifles againſt ; as, to with/tand, i. e. 
Sometimes it denotes as much as 


from or back; as, 70 with-hold, i. e. to ae from one; 
to withdraw, | i. e. to a back, 


as in beſdrintle, | i Er i 


Th 


163 


der. | 
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| The Larix Pakrosirions, uſed in the Compoſition 


of Engliſh WW or ds, explained, 
1. 4b or Abs Raine from, but READ = 


i with an Engliſh Word, denotes ſome Exceſs or In- 
creaſe; as, ta abhor, to abuſe ; alſo Parting or eps . 


ration; as, 72 ab/zain, to aboliſh, &c. 
2. Ad ſignifies to or at; as, adjoin, i. e. to join 


near, or next to; adjacent, . e. that which lies nigh. 


Ante ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the \fore- | 


; going iard ; to antedate, or date before. 


4. Circum ſignifies about; as, Cir cumbecution, i. 65 


a round. about Hay of Speaking. 


5. Con, {ox com) from cum, fi gnifies with, or 1 


gether; ae, Convocation, i. e. a calling or meeting to- 
gether ; Copuirtner, i i. e. Partner with another; Come 


merce, i. e. trading together. 
6. Contra ſignifies againſt; as, fo l as 


from this comes the compound e counter, : 
as, to counterbalance, to counterfeit, & . 5 


7. De ſignifics a K ind of Motion from; as, to de- 


tract, to decamp. Sometimes it enlarges che Senſe of 
the Word; ; As, to demonſtrate, to deplare. 


8. Dis ſignifies Separation, Difference, or Diver- 


ſity; as, 4 agree, i. e. not to agree; Ale i. e. 


not to believe ; to di ſect, i. e. to /e eparate, or cut aſun- 


9. Di enlarges the fouls of the Word it is com- | 
pounded with; as, ta direct, to divert, c. I 
10. E os Ex, fignifies out, out of, or off; as, to 


| evade, \ i. e. to put off ; to exclude, i e. to ſhut out. 


11. Extra, ſignifies beyond, over and above ; as, 


— 
extravagant, i. e. one who goes beyond Bounds. 


12. In or im, generally denotes the Poſition, or 
Diſpoſition of an Action; whereby one Thing is as 
if it was put into another 3 as, 70 infold, te recloſe, | 

| ta 
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to Lnfars; 10 implant. It alfo denotes Privation, or 


not, and gives a contrary Senſe to a e e Word; - u 
wo ndecent, I. e. not decent; Inju ice, i. e. not Fuſtice. | 
Inte ſignifies between; ; as, to inter vene, i. e. 2 
1 8 come between ; Interval, i. e. the Space between Buſi- 1 
eſs, But in ira or Interdichion, it ſignifies - Pe 
much as for in forbid, cke. 0 
14. Intro is an Adverb from the Prepoſition intra, g £2 
and ſignifies within; as, to OO i. e. fo N 2 
into, or uithin. 1 : 
| 15. Ob ſignifies niet; as, Obftacte, i. e. whar I to 
n in the May; to p oppoſe, i. e. to put againſt, go 
56. Per ſignifies through; alfo a Degree of Ex- 5 
{  cellency, or Exceſs ; as, perfect, i. e. e done Cl 7 


to pervade, i. e. to go over or through. 
17. Poſt ſignifies after; as, Poſtſcript, i. e. 2rit- 
ten after ; a Poflhumous Work, i. e. pablifhed oy the 


Author's Death: Pg: 1 
18. Pre comes from Pre, and beaker before ; 0 
to of leg rl i. e. to meditate of before. FE © 

- 19. Pro ſignifies for, or forth; but it has alſo. Fur 


= a great many other Senſes ; a, 10 af, 5, to Protect, | 


1 prenounce, prorogue, & e. ne 
20. Preter fo gnifies againſt; \ preternatural, mm 
i. e. contrary to the common Order f ater: 5 55 
21. Re generally implies a repeated Action; as, is 

2 repeat, i. e. to ſay over again; to relapſe, i. e. to fall an- 

ill again. It aſſo denotes Oppoſition, or againſt; 1 

as, to repulſe.; and ſometimes only enlarges che Senſe | tha 

of the ſimple Verb; as to repent, to reproue, &c. Be 
22. Retro ſignifies backward z as, Retroſpeftion, = 

i. e. 4 looking . He: | cha 
223. Se ſignifies without, (from /ine or ſcor um, by | Or 
itſelf); as, ſecure, i, e. fine cura, or ſeo ſum a cura, 1 
ſeparate, ſecrude, bee. | Thi 


24. Sub Wl /: 


„ 
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en fignifies under ; as, fubſeribe, 1. e. to 


- write under. 


25. Sutter ſignifies under as, Subter fuge, i. E. 
4 Refuge r. 
26. Super ſigniſies upon, over, or above; as, Su 


1 perſcription, Or Written upon a Letter; ſuperfluous, i I. 2. 
oder and above. In ſome Words that come from the 
French, it is changed into ſur; as, Surplus, i. e. a 


Quantity over and above what it ought. Surface, &c. 
27. Trans ſignifies over, beyond, or change ; ; as, 


to tranſport, 1. e to carry over ; to tranſgreſs, i. e. to 5 


g% beyond; tranſplant, tranſpoſe, age: Lab. * 
gur e, i. e. to change Place, &c. 


The GREEK. PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compoſition 
1 7 Engliſh Words, eaplained. 5 


1. A, or am, ſignifies Privation, or not; as, no- 


nymous, i. e. without a Name ; Anarchy, i i. e. Without | 
Government, 


2. Amphi ſignifies on hack; as, „ e. 
ſuch Creatures as live on both Land and Water. 
3. Anti ſignifies againſt ; as, Antidote, i. e. a Re- 
nech again/l Poiſans, &c. Antichriſt, i. e. one that is 
in Oppoſition to Chriſt. 
Hyper ſigniſies over and above; as, 5 
is a Figure in Rhetoric that repreſents Things over 


and above, or much greater than the Truth. 


5. Hypo ſignifies under; as, Hypocrite, i. e. one 
that pretends. to be very religious, but Uncorneath, 
or privately, is very wicked. 1 

6. Meta is the ſame as trans, i. e. beyond. or 


chan "ge ; as, Metamorphoſe, i. e. to change rows one Soaps 


orm to another. x 
Peri ſignifies about; as, e i. e. any 
Thing that has a ſettled Time to turn about, or to per- 
98 8 its Courſe ar Kevelicion. ON 

8. Syn 


Y 


8. Syn fignifies with or together; as, Synagogue, 
i. e. an Aſſembliy or Company gathered together, 
Of InTERJECTION SS. 
, 
A. An Interjection is a Particle made Uſe of to 
expreſs ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of tne Mind; 
2 as, ah ! alas! | | 25 EY, e i 85 
Of Interjections there are ſeveral Sorts, viz. 
1. Admiring ; as, heigh ! behold ! O ſtrange! 
2. Deſpiſing; as, pijh! phy! fbab! tu! 
Mirth; as, a hal bei! 
Sorrow; as, ho! O ſad! alas! alat! 
Silence; as, hiſt / hum! mum! 
Surprize; as, hay! hey! 


Calling to; as, ©h / ſoho ! hem ! he! hip! 


S8. Names are ſometimes uſed for InterjeCtions ; 4 
as, with a Miſchief ! O the Villainy, ec. 


4 pf . 


f the DERIVATION of WorDs. 
2 N the Derivation of Words, are Names or 
1 Subſtantives ever changed into Verbs? 


: 5 1 0 * 8 * . 1 * F a 2 3 . 
* — — ith 8 * 
V _ 


* of the Interjeclions are natural Sounds, common | 


to all Languages | | 
Me Chambers in his Univerfal Dictionary, makes the 
Holleabing Obſervations : Some, ſays he. deny the Luterjections 
to he Words or any Parts of Speech, and make them mere na- 
tural Signs of the Motions or Paſſions of the Mind, expreſed by | 
Cheſt inarticulate Sounds, ſeveral aubereof Brutes have in com- 
mon with us. Hut as there are Paſſions avhich muſt be re- 
| . in Writing and Diſcourſe, the Interjection has a good 
Foundation in Nature, and is a neceſſary Part of Speech. 
Tye celebrated Mr J. ocke obſerves, that the Clearneſi, 
Beauty, &c. of a good Stile, confift very much in the rizht 
| UP of Particles; awhich mult be learned by a careful Obſer- 


A, Ves; 1 


7 
ceict 


ue, 


nes Or 
1 
Fes; 


— 4 


akes the 
erjec 20 
mere na- 


preſſcd by | 


ein com- 


% be re- 


as a good 
1 

Clearneſs, 
the riuht 
ful Obſer- 


from run comes Runner, or one that runs. 
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4. Va: many Nam. ind forks Qual: ties or Ad- 


fectives, and ſometimes the other Parts of Speec h, 


become Verbs, and denote or ſignify ſome Sort er 
Application of the ſame Thing, or the T bing fig - 
nified by the Name; as, from a Fiouje, comes the 


Verb to Houſe, (houze) from a Fiſh, comes to As 


from a Rule, comes to rule, &c. 


Q. Do Names come from Verbs ? ” 
A. Ves; almoſt every Verb has ſome Name cow- 
ing from it; and by adding the Termination ex, to 
a Verb, comes a Name ſignifying the Agent or 
er; as, from hear comes Hearer, or one that h 


QQ. What do Qualities that end in y or n denote ; 

A. 1, Qualities that end in y denote Plenty or a- 
bounding, and come from Names, by adding the 
Ending y; as, from Mealth comes wealthy, i. e. one 


mes has much FF taith : ; Health, healthy: j A7ight, mighty. 


. Qualities that end in en, ſignify the Matter 
out 15 which any T hing is made; as, A/hen, Beachen, 
Oaken, Birchen ; 3 AS, an oaken Stick, :. e. 4 Stick made 
of Oak. © | 85 

Q. N hat Py Qualities that end in fal come re from art 
fegnafy ? 


A. From Names that Aten Fulne? 8 3 8 rann 


Fay comes joyful, i. e. Full of J ; Frait, frevifut 


common | 


Youth, youthful, &c. 
0- What do Qualities that nd; in ſome denate 2 
A. 'F hey generally have the ſame Senle with fil 
"4 „ 


1 Res R 2 » 


ver of their U 2 cad pplication 10 the 50 / 51 orks ofFo our nic, - 
celebrated Writers. 


Concerning all the Parti. les, j. e. an A Fo e , 
Prepoſtion, and Interjection, this in general may be ohe. "Ved, 
that they are very oft-n uſed interchangenbly, or one far ano— 
ther. acchtding to the Temer and Force of the Sentciice 11 
Ey ion, as i, obvious ty every diſcerning Readers 


„ 


4 
1 


2 
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as, from Trouble; comes troubleſume, L e. full of | 


Trouble ; Delight, delight/arie, &c. 


Q. IF Bat do Qualities ending with leſs and ly denote? 


. 't. The Termination 7% being added to Names, 
forms Qualities ſignifying Want; as, worthleſs, i. e. 


of no worth; witleſs, heartleſs, careleſs. 
2. By adding ly to Names, and ſometimes to Qua- 


lities, are formed Qualities which denote Likenels ; 3 


as from Giant, comes giantly, i. e. like a Giant; 
Earth, earthly ; Heaven, heaveniy. 


Q. How are diminutive Nulli ending in iſh 1 


deriued? 
. Qualities Diminytive, or Qualities that de- 


note leſſening their dignification, ate made by ad- 
ding iſb to Qualities, and often to Names, as, green, 


de" i. e. a little or ſomewhat green. 


When Qualities in / come from Names, they "' 
generally denote Likeneſs ; as, Ware, i. e. like 89 


ol „ from Wolf. 
Some national Oualities end in ih; as. © es 


ih, Spaniſh, Daniſh, Scottiſh (or rather Scots, or Scotch) 
Swedifp, and denote the reſpetvive Kingdoms, or 


Property thereof. 
I hat is a FIN ENT WS Name or Noun 2 


4. A Name diminutive is a Word that common- 
ly, by the Addition of ſome Letters, or Syllabie, to 
the Word from whence it comes, ſerves to denote a. 
Diminution or Leſſening the Senſe of the Word from 


| whence it comes; as, Lambkin,* from Lamb. 


* Kin being added to Lamb, leſſens the & Signification of the 


Mord; for Lamokin ig a little young Lamb. 


Ing i commonly the diminutive Ter mination to Animals : 4 
Golling, Duckling, Cc. where it ſeems to ſignif) young: 


that Lambkin is for Lambing, i.e. 3 young Lamb; the k 


. being put here to mare a better Sound. Co li ee theſe ol. 
lo uin may be ſaid to be diminutive, viz. Nag, Cottage, 


Pullet, 8 Sprig, 9 confdered with ow {0 Hoi ſe, us, 
Heo, Branch, C | 


en 3 


le- 
id - 


11/7 


hey 
te 4 


ng- 


th) . 
,or | 


1ON- 
e, to 
3te-2- 


from 


of the 
Is 3 as 


1857 


the K 


e fol- 


ttige, 
Lou 


N and Dominion; 


lein, Religis; ; Education Educatio, &c. 
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ö whar Ulber Means are Words derived from 


their Primitive 


A. By adding Hip, don, ric, wie, neſs, bead, Hod, 


L. as, 
e. Words ending i in Gib, denote Office or Em- 


ployment, or Condition 3 AS, Stewardfhip, Lor aſh: „ 


Fellowhhip. 
2. Words ending i in * ſignify Office or Charge, 


with Power and Dominion; as Popedum, Kingdym, 


Dukedom. 


3. Words ending in ric | wc, denote Offce, 

As, Bailiwic, Biſbopric. 
4. Names that end in neſs, lignify the Effence of 
the Thing, and are formed from Qualities; as, from 


white, comes Whiteneſs ; from hard, Hardneſs. 


Theſe are called Abſtract Names. | 
5. Names that end in head and Hod, denote the 
State, Condition, or Qualitv of a Thing or Per- 
ſon; as, Godhead, Manhood, WWidowhod, Ec. | 
"& There are alſo Names derived from Qualitics 


and Verbs which are made by ny. the ending t, 
with ſome ſmall Change 5. 
Length; Hrong, Strength; 

1 Tideh ; arp, Depth; tru, Toa in : — Al 0 from the 


from long Comes 


00% Breadth; wide, 


Verb 101 die comes Death: 
A. any Engliſh Herd; barret 1 from the? Latin? F 
A. Yes; a greit many, and indeed almoſt al} that 

are not Words of ane Syllable, or do not come from 

Words of one Syllabie, are borrowed from the Latin ; 

but the greateſt Part of theſe the French or Italians 

have borrowed from the Latin, and we from them. 
'Q. bat Rules have we to knw When a Mord is 
derived from the Latin ? 
A. I'heſe ſeven following. vi x. 
I. Words in 794 in Engiſb, come from thoſe i in 
Latin, ending in is; as, Dueftion from Quęſtio; Ne- 


. 


þ 
b 
I 
| 
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11. Words ending in ty, from thoſe in Latin, end- 


ing in tas; as, Liberty, Libertas ; ;  Chartiy, Charitas 
4 eracity, Firge: tas, NC. 


III. Words ending in ude, are derived from the 5 
Latin, by changing o into e as, aan For ritu- 


DO 


e Gratitude, Gratituda. 


IV. Many Enolifh Words ending i in ence and cy are 
derived from the Latin, which end in tia ; ; AS, Vbe- 


«ence, Obedientia; Clemency, Clementia, & c. 


V. Qualities ch end in a, ae moſtly derided 


from tnoſe in Latin, which end in ug; as, frigid, 
trigidus ; rigid, rigidus, &c. Alſo ſuch as have in 

tac laſt Syllable t, u, or r between the two Vowels; 
, illitetate, iliteratus ; objeur e, obſcur us; obſcene, 


vv/cenus, KC, 


VI. Many Words ending i in nt come bes Latin : 
ones ending in ns; as, vigilant, vigilans, & . 

VII. Many Words ending in % are derived : 
| from thoſe in Latin, which end! in WF as, liberal, 
; iiberalis, $6.” : = 


— ͤU— — — 


9 


3 


c UA P. vi 


as ABSTRACTED and EXeMPLIFIED. 


n T HE Engl Language is divided into four 


Kinds of Words, or Parts of Speech, VIZ. 


Names, Qualities, Verbs, and Particles. 


Of NAMEs. 


Nats are ſuca Words or Things as you can 


_ Tee, feel, hear or underſtand, without another Word 
joined to them; as, a Man, a Book, Virtue, Vice, 


&c, T 7 may a.ſo be known by putting the Word 


7 bing 


_ * „ 


19 7 here are ee Gb Words that are e FER the 


> __—} 


| Latin, auhich cannot be brought under any Rule; as, Nature, 
emes from the Lalin Hord Natu: a; Grace, Clatia; 3 Vice, 
PVitium. | 


E 
n >: 93 N 
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. 
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Thing after them, which they cannot have without 


making Noſenſe; thus you cannot * Man I hing, 
Book Thing, Virtue Thing, &c. 


There are three Sorts of Names, vis. Common, 
Proper, and Relative. 


Common Names are ſuch as comprehend a whole 


Kind ; as, a Man, a Woman, a City, &c.. 


Proper Names are ſuch as belong to particular Per- 


ſons or Things; as, William, Mary, London, &c. 


Perſonal Names are ſuch as belong to Perſons or 


Things, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word; 


as, inſtead of my own Name, | ſay J; inſtead of 


your Name, I ſay you or thou; and inſtead of his or 


ber Name, he or fbe : And for Things without Life, 


or doubtful of Sex, it is uſed; 


Names have alſo two Numbers, U1Z., the Singular 


and the Plural. The Singular Number ſpeakerh 


but of one, as a Bok, I he Plural Number [peaks 
of more than one, as Boobs. 


They have likewiſe three Genders, Viz. Male, 


Feinats: and Neuter. 


II. V | 
_ QuaLITIEs are ſuch Words as expreſs the Man- 


ners, Properties, or Affections of Things ; as, good, 


bad, wiſe, fooliſh, & . and require to be joined to 
forks other Word to make us a roo them ; as, 


a good Man, a firong Forſe, &c. They may be 


known by putting the Word Thing after them, 
which will make them good Senſe; as, good Things 


bad Thing, white Thing. 
| Qualities have alfo three Degrees of Compariſon, 


vi. the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superla- 


tive; as, wiſe in the Poſitive, makes oiſer in the 

Comparative, and wiſeft in the Superlative. 
HL OE NV 2n'nB 8: 5g 

Ver Bs denote the doing, being, or _ of 


T3 et- 


7 — — — ro nr — 4 
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| Perſons or Things; and are known by putting ſome 
relative Name before them, to make them denfe; 
28, 1 love, we love.* 


Verbs have two Numbers, VIZ. tw, Bagular * 


Toe love, plural, Likewiſe three Tenſes or Times, 
iz. preſent, paſt, and future; as, I love, in the 
pfeſent Time, makes I /oved in the paſt; and jd 
Hall or will love, i in the future Time. 


. Off PAAT Ie IE 
PART ICL Es are Words that denote ſome Circum- 


France, Manner, or Quality of an Action, ard are 


uſed to join Sentences together; They are almoſt 
all MonofylJables, and are known by anſwering to 
none of the Properties of the other Parts of Speech, 
They are divided into Adverbs, Conjunctions, Pre. 
poſitions and Interjections. 

The Manner 6 : claſſing them, ſee in the Method of 
Teaching inſerted at the Beginning of this Book. 


 ErTymolocy EXEMPLIFIED. 
727 EN Modeſty ceaſes to be the chief Ornament of 
one Sex, and Jntegrity of the other, Society is 

| Then upon a wrong 265 and we foall be ever after 
without 


— — — * y — — 


* Though b 77 des are + ubd both as Na ames and Pualities, 


PIETY N 
82 en a 
n 44 


and alſo as Verbs; ſuch are cloſe, croſs, ſalt, light, &c. yet | 


by the Sen/e they are taken in. it is enfily Ioan to avhat Spe- 
cies each belongs, eſpecially as Names hade commonly an Arti- 
cle before them, and the Qudlities and Verbs their uſual Pro- 
perties to diſtingu: /h them ; as a Cloſe, auben a Name implies 


a Field; cloſe, when a Quality, implies reſerved, or conlide- | 
rate, as a cloſe Man; and avhen a Verb, fignifics to coneJude © 


or ſhut up, as to cloſe a Diſcourſe, &c. 


Some Verbs include a Prepaſition along avith PP TOS for an . 


Ending; as, fly about, admit of, fet off, hold in, mect 


with, ſend for, turn over, &c.—4/ a fra may be uſed ac- 


_ tively and paſſively; 4, I am grieved, cr 1 gricve; ; Tam re- 
joiced, of 1 re30t-04 Ce. 


moſt 
© 
ech. 


Pre- 


ad of | 


ent of 5 


ety is 


after 


1thout 


alitits, 
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without Rules 0 guide our Fudgments i in what is really . 
becoming and ornamental. 2 


Q. In the above P Ar tell me What Part of 


eech every IV ord is, and why? 


A. When) is an Adverb X Ti ime, (ſee p 89) 

Modefly) is a Name (becauſe it denotes the 1 bing 
itſelf) of the ſingular Number, (fee p. 57) 

Ceaſes) a Verb active, becauſe it betokens doing, 
{ſce p. 75) and his for its Nominative Word Mo- 


2 y 


| To) is a Prep ſition, (p. 91) and is here the Sign | 


of an infinitive Verb. 


Boe) is an infinitive Verb i in this Poſition, becauſe 
it follows another Verb, with the Prepoſition, or its 


Sign to before it, (ſee p 81) 


The) an Article, which denotes or Gas the Senſe 


of one or more e and ſhe ws what you 
mean, (p. 71) 


Chief) is a Quality or Adjective, becauſe it ſnews 


the Moons and Property of a Thing, (p. 67) 


Ornament) a Name as before, (p. 57) 

Of) is a Prepoſition, (p. 91) 

One) a Quality as before. 

Sex) a Name as before. 

And) a Conjunction copulative, becauſe it joins 0 
Words or Sentences together, (p. „)) SD 

Integrity) is a Name as before. 

Of) a Prepoſition as before. 

The) an Article, and is here ſet 38 a Quality. 

Other) is a Quality, but is here put for a Name, 
who Sex is underſtood, (p. 79) 

Society) is a Name as before. 

15) a Verb paſſive, (p. 77) of the third Perſon 
ſingular from the Verb am, and has for its Nomina- 
tive Word Society. | 

Then) an Adverb of Time, (p 89) 


Upen) 


r - — A 
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a is a | Prepoſition as. before. 
A) is an Article as before. 
Wong) a Quality in its common a Poſition, vix. 


before a Name. 


Baſis) is a Name as before, 
And) a Conjunction copulative as before. 
Me) is a Relative Name of the leading State, be- 


| cauſe it comes before the Verb, ſhall be, (p. 59) 


Shall be) Shall is the belping Verb to be, for be is 


here a principal Verb, (P- 78) and has we for its 


Nominative Word. 


7 


Ever after) taken together, i is an Adverb, (p. 80 
Without) is a Prepoſition, (p. 9s) 
Rules) a Name of the plural Number, 
To guide) is an infinitive Verb, and is known by 
its Sign or Prepoſition zo before it. 
Our) is a relative or poſſeſſive Quality, (b. 67) - 
FJudgments) a Name of the plural Number. 
? 38 In) a Prepoſition as before. 


5 a. 


Is) a Verb of the third Perſon e and comes 
from am, which is called a Verb Subſtantive; it has- 
for its Nominative Word the Quality woat, the 

Name being underſtood. 


' Really) an Auverb, (p. 90) 
Becoming) is moſtly a Participle, but here it is 


a Quality, (p. 76) 
And) 18 a Conjunfion, and hers couples like 


States or Kinds. 
Or namental) a Quality as before. 


I hat) is a Quality put for a Name as before, 4 
0. 67). 5 
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[cons TRUCTION. 


5 88 5 25 5 e 


e . 


a a Sentence, or Sentences rogether. | . 
2. 2 is a Sentence? 


A. A Sentence comprehends at leaſt a Name and 
Ja Verb; by which ſome Sentiment or Thought of 


the Mind is exprefled, 
Q. How many Sorts of Sentences are there ? 
A. Two; ſimple and compound, 


A. A ſimple Sentence is, where there | F but one 
Verb, and one Name the 8 ubject of that Verb, ei- 
ther expreſſed or underſtood ; ; as, Jeſus wept 3 a Lie 


is abominable. 
QM bat is a compound Sentence © 


A. A compound Sentence is, when two or more 


Sentences are Joined togother, 3 as, God created Man, 


and 


* — 2 2 _= A E 
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And Chrih redeemed him ; therefore let 15 be our Cod | 
and our Saviour, 


Qi. How many Rules hive we for j joining ure right | 
: ber in a Sentence; or for Engliſh Concord. 


A. The Fourteen General Rules, with ſome ad- 
ditional Remarks, which follow, are all that are ob- 


ſerved by our beſt Writers, or weten in our 


. Language, 


 GentRAL RuLEs for ENGLI$H CONCORD, 
RULE I. 


Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Word, was 
in Number and Perſon 3 AS, Thou readeſt ; he 


| Teadeth or reads ; we read. 


* — 
— — . 


* The Word that PE to the S Who is? Who 
does? Who ſuffers? or What is? V What does? What ſuf— 
fers? 7s the Name to quhich the Verb relates, und is called the 


 Nominative Mord; as, I love. Who loves? Z. Herel is 


| the Nominative ii ord. We read. M ho reads? Ne. Here 
We ait the Nominative Word, The Book is read. What 
is read? The Boo. Here Book i the Nominative ard. A 


The Inß nitive Verb having an undetermined or unlimited 


Senſe, or a whole Sentence, may be the Nominative to the Verb; 
as, to puniſh the 5 is not good; a Life well ſpent makes 


old Age pieaſant, 
The Rominative Word i is wth 2 after the Ferh, euhen the 
entence begins au an Adverb of Place; as, there aue ex- 


, : tenſive Orchards in Kent; there or here are numberlcſs 
| Curioſities. 
The Maſculine Perſon anſwers to the beben Name, which 


comprobiend; both Male died Female; 35, ny Perſon who 


_ knows what he fays, Oc. 


The J. r/t Perſon ſpeaks of 1 as I er we; ; the ſeco nu 


Perſan 1s ſpoken to, as you or ye; avhen Loco Wand | 


another, Ti /ay we; auhen of you and another, I ſay ye or you; 


and all other Names, Relatives, and Duaiities muſt hate thein 


Verbs in the dries Perjon in the fame Number to which they 
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1 When a Quality i is varied according to its Num- 
25. ber, it muſt agree with its Name or Subſtantive z 
ms me, Man, theſe Men; that Bock, thoſe Books,* 


d- i eee . 
The Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent, 


our i. e. its foregoing Name or Names, in Number, 
| Gender, and Perſon ; as, thts is the Boy who reads ſo 
vel he :s a very hopeful Youth : This is a charming 
» | Girl, ſhe is very modeſt : I value this Book, it contains, 
4 1 Morals + 
| ö T 0 LEV. 
d*F When a Relative comes before the Verb, it nd 
; he be of the leading State; as, I /ove, we love. When. 
: it is ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the following 
State; as, My Father loves me, the Mafter loves . 
3 Ex- 
W ho | | 7 
ſu f- Rs ARS, mT MY or eo neo ore ĩ wo emo) ants . 
bps j * This, which in the plural Number makes theſe . 4 that 


Here which makes thoſe, are all the Dyalitics that vary auitb the 
What Number. Sometimes one of theſe is joined to a Name of the 

FE plural Number, when ſuch Name has no, fingular; as, by this 
ited Means, or by thete Means. Other Qualities, by the Addition 
ME of 8, are no longer Qualities, or Qualities of the plural Number, 
e (as ſome Grammarians would have them) but Names; as, the- 


| 


Sweets of Proſperity; here Sweets ig not a Quality, But im- 


„ the Plies the ſame Senſe as the Pleaſures or Joys of Proſperity. 
Hogs —fEwvery Word, evhatever it may be derived from, muſt be a 
8 ele Nome, if it conveys” a Per. Ject Senſe of WG , Without the Hep 


of another Word. 


855 + The. Relative who can relate only to Perſons, which te. 
aa 38 Things, that either when abe ſpeak of Perſons or Things; as, 
MAP the Man av dines with me; the Table <vbzco 1. bought; * 
4 that Man, or that Houſe we ſee vonder. | 

5 * 1 + The leading | State is ſet after an Imperative Verb; as, 
2 wry? Read thou, learn yon; or in ag Rue fron, the leading 
97 953 State mit fellow a Verb; as, Can its go! Lines he there? 


hb they 


Of SYNTAX: 0s, 


"Rt when there comes a perſonal Relative 


| 708 : 


or Nominative Word between the Relative and the | 
Verb, then the Relative muſt be of the following 


State; as, The Man whom I ſaw Yehterday, I take to 


Be your Friend, whom you (or your Friends / have 7 i 


long expected, _ 
8 Pl R 3 * V. 


"Two or more Names of the ſingular Number, 


1 


having a Conjunction copulative between them, re- if 


quire a plural Verb; as, John and Joſeph are (not is) 


goed Boys ; the King and Queen reign (not reigns). 
RULE-VL--- 


Two Relative Names, or a Name and a Relative, | "| 


require a Verb plural* ; as, Thou and he are diligent ; 


ow and Joe are abroad ; Fohn and I have been walking. | 1 


RULE VII. 


Names of Number or Multitude may have either f 


a ſingular or a plural Verb, though the Name itſelf 


be ſingular; as, the Mob ts (or are) unruly; the Par- 1 


liament is (or are) futing ; Part of the Army was (or 


ain. | 
e R U L E VII. 


The Verb Subſtantive, 1. e. am, with its paſt 5 


Time was, has the leading State of the Relative“ 
Name both before and After it; as, Thou art he; 
who « am I; 1 are they. 


FF" a. of. ks. "TI PIES n 5 5 
vs 
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* l hen a 23 belongs to > Gama} Perks, it neat; only to 
bs expreſſed with the firſt; as, he Came, ſaw, fou; ht, and 
conquered, AS, © 
N hen an 44 verb, or any Expreſi ron, | entfying the Time, 
Place, Manner, or 2 auſe of a Thing, comes before the Verb, ty: 
deading State of a Relative i« ſnmetimes ſet before, and ſome- 
nimes after ii; as, This ſaid I, or this 1 faid; then came 
we, or then we came; ſo do i, or 1 do; for that work 
We, or for that we Work, _— 
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CON S IR U CTIDN: 10g 


tive W 1 > 

the ® R U L E IX. 

25 A Prepoſition has the following State of a Re- 
ned Inive after It 3 8, Sbe abides with us; they came to 
ve J me. * 
„ re-. When two Nane come gather,” the former is 
ot — E the Addition of 's changed into the Genitive 


| Caſe; as, Man's Life, for the Life of Man : Children's 
g 2 Polly; for the Folly of Children, — When three or 
1 more Names are connected by the Particles and, 
er, and nor, the Genitive Caſe is formed only from 
the laſt, though all the Poſſeſſives are underſtood ; 
2, This is Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob's Invention f 
it is either Margaret, or Mary's Contri vance; that 
r. is neither fohn, nor Foſeph's Performance. — Alſo 
when ſeveral Names are taken together, as a Poſe - 
3 ſor without a Conjunction; 3 AS, The Lord Mayor of 
J London's alen, t 


RULE 


 elativel ® neee me the leading State of a Relative is 1 aſter the 
ari be ; Prepoſitions ; but then a Verb is underſtood ; as, they came be- 

e fore we, 1. e. before abe came. Here before ts Larned i 2.10 c 

1 | e and we belongs 19 the Verb; but RUNeN oy Jesò ts not 
UL E underjtood, ave ſay, they caine be fore us. 

ES + Sometimes a Poſſeſſive is formed. before @ Participle, 
ee evith other Words conveying the Idea of a Nama; as, the 
as only 4 King's going to Hanover produced good EHects, Se, 
ht, aud Thom: rh the 's be deemed by ſome Severe Critics aud Li: 25 
„ Lnpropriety, alledging that of is the ouly true Sign g 102 
the Time, [Genitive Cale 772 El lich: Zet as every Language {45 far Me 
erb, tr? BPeculiarities of its S; as Gramm, uw. is 19 be Al. 
and ſome- 
hen Came 


4 £4 | 
Language; as through Cu, 2% ewe Hue e anehijed ie 
to 8 a Genitive Caſe by an eaſy Provicncauuticn ; 
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@&f SYN-TAR: 0, 
RULE. Xl, 


| ConjunRions connect like States, alſo the Adverb 


Which always follows Qualities of the Comparative 
Degree: ; as, he reviles you, and them, and me. He 


h Inches tailer than J, 1. e. than 14 am. 


RULE xIl. 


A comparative Adverb muſt not. be ſet before a b 
Quality compared by er or e; as, wiſer, wiſe, and | 
not more wifes or "moſt wiſe jt, 


RULE 


| 


Li 


"the E xpreſi ons, where it occurs; and as it anſwers to the Ge- 
_ nitive Cate in all other Langu? ages, awe may certainly without 
Inſuſtice term it fo in Engliſh. But though an Apoltrophe 


be ail;aved and tolerated in this Situation, it cannot be 


wujed in any other in Proſe Wiitings, with Propriety ; as it 
ſerves everywhere elſe for a Contraction, or an Abbrevia- 
tion, hich being wery deſi rufive to Language, and always 
 unnecefury, ought carefully to be avoided, Though Abbrevia- 
tions 4 the Uſe of the \poltrophe /ometimes cannot be omitted 


in Pot tiy; yet they /hould be as ſeldom ujed as poi/ible ;, it be= 
ing obſervable that our Poets themſelves might add much Har- 
mony to their Numbers by uſing their abbreviating Licence 
leſs Frequently, — Note farther, The Apoſtrophe is ſometimes 


| 225 to denote the Plural Number avithout the leaft Pretence for 


; as, Quarto's, Foliv's, for Quartos, Folios, &c. 4% 


| 155 8 15 ien written ſuperfluouſiy before Participles in ing: as, 
the Parſon's being the richeſt Pe fon in the Parith, gained 
him double Reſpect, Ge. The Doctrine of a future State's 
being natvertalty taught, produces much Good, Cc. In- 


Head of, l he Parton being the richeſt Perſon in the Pariſh. ; 
the D ctrine of a futwe State being unive: ſally taught, C Ge. 
—T6 expiain the Nature, Cireumſtance, & c. of the Nominative 
Word by the Paritcioiz in ing, is accounted both an exprefgive 
and legaiciFity oF aV THI. 5 e 
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not be uſed but when it relates to Perſons ; as, This 


CONSTRUCTION. un 
RU LE XIII. 


When two principal Verbs come together, the 
latter of them expreſſes an unlimited Seute, with 
the Prepoſition to before it; as, he loved to learn, : { 
chuſe to dance; and is called the infinitive Verb, which 
may alſo follow a Name or a * 3 AS, 4 Lime 10 


17 ing; 4 Book Lebe to read. * 


R L E XIV. 7 
l poſe being the Genitive Caſe of who,” mould 


Violin, whoſe Goodneſs 1 know, is an improper Sen- 
tence, and ought to be expreſſed thus, This Violin, 
ef which I know the Goodneſs ; and, on the contrary, 


fl ſpeaking of Perſons, we ſhould ſay, This is a 


young Man, or young Woman, whoſe Worth I knew ;, 


& | and not, of which  knaw the Worth, which Would 
bout 


nut be Concord. + 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


\U CH Names as want the ſingular Number b 


9 are moſtly joined to a Verb ſingular; ; as, We 


| News is barren. Your Hages is ſmall. Toe Compaiſes 


is een. q he Wages "he ak 15 Death. 
Eo K 2 Se. When E 


* 8 8 . O > * _=_ 


— c a; —— — 


* The Scholar ab bet 1 this, 4 a fol tha 5 
infinitive or invariable Verbs Having neither Number, Po 
ſon, 2% Nominitive Word belonging to them, are known or. 
governed by the Prepofition to coming before them. The Sign 
to zs often underſtood; bid Robert and his Company (15). 
tarry; you will find him (7 be) honeſt, &c. 

+ T heſe tavo laſt Rules having been inlerte i in former Hdli- 
tions among the additional Remarks, awere too much neglect- 
ed, and are therefore inſerted in this as Syntax Kules, teen 
gage the Attention in a more partic ular Manuer. 
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3 o SYNTAX: ” Or, : 


2. When two or more Names of different Num- 


bers are in a Sentence, with a Disjunctive Conjunc- 
tion between or among them, and equally related to 
a common Verb; the Verb agrees beſt with the 
_ neareſt ; as, the Se or the Offcer s, have ordered 


Supper ; ; the Cafh, the Book, or the Bills, are in the 


Deſe ; neither the Bills, nor the Books, nor the Caſh, ; 15 
in the DeſF. 


3. In Poetry, the following State of a Relative 


may come between the helping Verb and its Princi- 
pal! as, I. ſhall them teach, 8 ſpall teach them. 


4. The Articles 4 and an muſt never be ſet a 
fore Names of the PJural Number, but the before 


either Singular or Plural; as, 4 a M an, . an Ox, the 


Man, or the Mien. 
$5. The Relative who is only to be uſed Shen we 


: foal to or of Perſons; that, either when we ſpeak 
of Perſons or Things; and which only when we 


ſpeak of Things, as before obſerved : Notwith- 


titanding in ſeveral of our Church Prayers, &c. which 
18 improperly put for who, as in the Lord's Prayer, 


we lay, Our Father which art in Heaven; inſtead. of 
Dur Father who art in Heaven. Again, Spare thou 


them, O God, which confeſs their Faults, ought to 55 


Jobo confeſs hes Faults. 


6. Of ſhould not be uſed after Participles in ing: 
For Example, it would be wrong to ſay, theſe Lines 
are not deſerving of a Place in this Bool. 

7. A Prepeſition is often underſtood after a Vn b; 


| as, he was baniſhed (from) London: And it is gene- 


rally underſtood when the Verb has both a Relative 


and a Name, or two Names following it; as, 1 have 


bought (for) my Sifter a new Bible, 
8. When a Quality has not a Name expielſed 
with it, one is always underſtood; as, turn 10 the 


Right (Hand) 4 St Pauls Church, 


9 A 
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CONSTUCTION. 113 
9. A Prepoſition before A Quality, without a 


Name, i is moſtly uſed for an Adverb ; as, in Pere ti 
lar, in earneſt, of late: Alſo before an Appellativ 
or common Name; as, Man by Man, in Felt, en * ut 


poſe, under Colour, by Halves, &c. 


10. Several Qualities joined to a Name without- 

a Conjunction intervening, may be accounted a 
car hy Quality; as, an hone/!, clever, fonſible, 
young Man: And when a Conjunction comes be- 
fore the laſt, the Name ſhould alone be expreſled 
before the firſt Quality, or after the laſt ; as, a //7/e, 


chaſte, and amiable Wife, | 

I1. A Negative in Ezgli/h cannot ha exprefi.d by | 
two Negatives; as, if was not good for Nithins : I 
cannot eat None, &c. Such Expreſſions are Soleciſins, 
which inſtead of Negatives make Affirmatives, int 
ſignify as much, as 7 Was : gens for femething : ; 1 can 
eat om. 

12. The participle in ing, ſupplying frequent Iy 
the Place of the Infinitive Verb, &c. affords us many * 
beautiful Variations in our Language; and may be i 
uſed in ſeveral Poſitions, viz. 1. Directly after /inple 
Verbs; as, I /ike working, i. e. to work, 2. Afcer 
thoſe Verbs Which include the Prepoſitions for, in, 77 7 
or 10, along with them for an Ending ; as, Lani bs 


fit for killing, i. e. to be killed; he delights in waiking, 


i. e. c walk ; you are proud in ſerving them, i, e. 75 
| ferve them; uſed i in riding, i. e. to ride. 3. After the 
Article the ; the reading of that Book. is very in- 
Hrudti ve, i. e. that Book is very inftruftive to read, 4. 
After a Prepoſition; as, tired with Dancing, i. e with 
the 5 &c. in the two Situations laſt men- 
dene it always ſupplies the Place of a Name. 
All Participles, except that in ing, are alwivs 
to be uſed in the ral. Time, after the helping Verbs 


K 3 ba 
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have or had; as, 7 have feen, J Jobs ar unk, ke.” Al- 
| ſo with am or be to make paſſive Verbs ; - as, I am 
— forſaken ; ; it was given; the Lottery was drawn, &c. 
Ihe pa Time joined to any of thoſe Helping Verbs 
is manifeſtly in, proper; for we do not ſay, 1 have 
* faw ; I have drank ; it Was gw; ; the Lottery was 
drew, &. 

i. The leading Adverbs, whether, either, require 


requires ur, and relates ſeparately to two Perſons or 


1 mujt go, neither you, nor he will go. When more 
Perſons, Oc. follow, the Conjunction is repeated, or 
at leaſt underſtood, after each ; as, neither the Paper, 
nor te Pens, nor the Ink is here. 


authoriſed by Cuſtom, and not reducible to Rule, 
may be called Angliciſins, viz. a few Days; many a 


a-printing ; while the Stream was a-running, Kc. _ 
16. In Proſe Writings we very often find wan- 
ding, for wandering ; Mor tning, for ſhortening ; 
lengthning, for lengthening ; cou'd, for could; don't, for 
do not; may'nt, for may not, &c. All which, with 
| others of the like Stamp, may be called Bar bariſms, 
And ought carefully to be avoided. Rs 
1. When two Clauſes of a Sentence refer equally 
. to What follows, they muſt be both properly connec- 
teed to it; as, Never was a Man fo troubled, or ſuf- 
f fer ed half the Uneaſineſs as I have done this Evening. 
Should be, /o troubled as ] have been, or ſuffered 
baif the Vcc neſs I have dane ths Evening. 


or to follow each of them in a Sentence; ; alſo neither |; 
Things only; as, whether you or 1 go; either you or | 


The following Phraſes or Expreſſions, being f 8 8 


Iime; mithinks ;, every ten Tears; while the Brook Was | 


CHAP: 


am 


CONSTRUCTION. 


CHAP. I. 


/ oY the Onven of the ExcL15n LANGUAGE, and 
e TRANSPOSITION. 


EW HAT RulESs have you for the Order Ir 
proper placing of Words in a Sentence? 
; The general Order of the Engliſh Language 
is as © eb Viz. Qualities are generally ſet before 
1 the Names they belong to; as, wiſe Men, good Horſes, 


An Article always comes before the Name it belongs 
to; as, a Book: But if the Name has a Quality be- 


115 


| 1 longing to it, then the Article is ſet before the 


lity; as, @ large Book. The Verb generally ls 
the Name; as, Miniſters preach, The Particles are 


wherewith or Manner how a Thing is done, and are 
2 uſed in almoſt all Places and Poiitions; as in this 
Example, viz. The Beams of the Sun with incredible 
2 Speed, paſs from Heaven through the Air to the Earth, 
2 endowed with Heat and Light, by (with or through) 
x ' which they comfort us, and 
> Grd hath provided for our Uſe and his Glery. Yet to 
; inſtance all the Variations the Order of our Lan- | 
| guage admits of, would be endleſs, 
Q Have you any Thing further to obſerve with Re- 
1 ſtect to the Words in, or Beauty of a Sentence? ; 
A. The particular Words of a Sentence ought 
generally to be as different from one another, both in 
Senſe and Sound, as a due Preſervation of the Sub- 
ject and Harmony of the whole will permit ; and 
placed in a Manner moſt grateful to the Ear, pro- 
vided the Senfe be no way hurt by it. Agteeable to- 
this, cur beſt Writers, for Eaſe and Elegance, obſerve 
that the Beauty of a Sentence conſiſts chiefly in the 
| Smoothneſs of the Words in general, and in the- 
Choice of (anties, ſuitable to the a in Le. 
iKe- 


made Uſe of when we would expreſs the [nfirument 4 


1 the Plants which 2 
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tentment conſiſts in ſuiting our Deſires to Things, and 
not Things to our Deſires ; in being thankful for what 
ewe have, and not uneaſy fir what we have not: And 

he who once attains this Virtue to Perfection, not only 
enjoys the compleateſt Pleaſure in this Life, but takes 


the next. 

All Repetitions of the ſame Word, or even Words 
| which expreſs the ſame Thing, are carefully to be 
ien Except, 


1 „ N 
4 3 


uothful Neglect, hut from a generous Liberality of Soul. 
DN” When it is to excite the Attention ; as, Every 
Action, nay every Intention, every Deſign of Man, is 
known to the Almighty : He fees not only what he does, 
but what he aims at. 
x #7 i TRANSPOSITION. 
Qt. What is Tranſpoſition. 
A. Tranſpoſition is the placing of Words i in a 
: Sentence, or Sentences, out of their natural Orker | 


able to the Ear; as, 

1. The Name or Subſtantive is often put out of 
its Place, eſpecially when there or it is ſet before the 
Verb; as, there was a Mon, i. e. a Man was ; 3 it 15 
the Cuſtom, i 1. e. the Cuſtom is. 
2. The Prepoſition is frequently wranſpoled 1 28, 
ho do you dine with? for, with whom de you dine? 
' What Place do you come from; Jos, from what Place 


4d do you comes? 
7 Q He 


_ Likewiſe that the Reſt of the Words Fail in their 


ments, Diſagreements, Relations, and Dependen- 
cies one upon another; as, in this Example, Con- 


the moſt certain Courſe to ſecure. to wa a the Joys Ul : | 


1. When the Senſe would bs otherwiſe blows; 
as it muſt be by not repeating the from in the fol- | 
. lowing Sentence: II. proceeds not from Stupidity, or a 


to render their Sound more harmonious and agree- 


cien 
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CONSTRUCTION. 117 
. May Wards in a Sentence be Placed i in what 5 


. Order we pleaſe. 
n A. No; we 4 in Engliſh, as well as in all 
other Languages, f follow the Uſe of the beſt —— HH 


nd ers and Writers. 
The cleareſt and beſt Waten in proſe have the 5 
"of | feweſt Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and, in 
| Poetry they are never uſed, but when the Nature 
N and Harmony of the Verſe require it; as. 
i Of Man's jirl Diſobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte - 
Brought Death into the World, aud all our M oe, 
With Loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 
5 Reftor'd us, and regain'd the bliſsful Seat, 
5 heavenly Muje, &c. 
fol. 1 The Order is thus: Heavenly Mae, fg of Man! 5 
| * eee & c. | 


- ant 


CHAP. III. 5 
Of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES, 


\ Rammatical Figures in general are four, viz, 
1. An Ellipſis (Defect) which implies a Defi- 
7 G ciency. 2. A Pleamaſm (Luxuriancy) implies ſome- 
, thing more than needful. 3. An Enallage (Exchange) 
is one l hing put for another, 4. A Soleciſm (m- 
b Propriety) i is a faulty 5 or Sentence. 

2. bat is an Hllipſis? 

A. An Ellipfis is either of a Letter or a Word 

the former denotes the Want of one or more Let 


more Words in a Sentence. . 

1 0 (). Can you give any Example of an Blifs "= 

3 Letter? 5 | 
9 | 

2. A. An Ellipfis of a Letter i is threefold : 1. A 

e Waking away, when the Defect is in the Beginoing: 


ters in a Word ; the latter, the Want- of one or 5 
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eaſily be kept in Mind ; 


— — ———— — 


Of SYNTAX, Or, 


of a Word; ; a8, to quit, for to acguit ; to by, for ſpy ; ; 
mend, for amend. 


feet is in the Miadle; as, ſaith, for ſayeth ; ſhortning, 


for ſhortening ; ; Ame ance, for Heer. 3. A 
cutting away when the Defect i is in the End ; ; as, 
thy” for though ; 


thro for through. 
Q. Gwe ſome Examples of an + Ellipf is of a Word. 
A. The Ellipſis of a Word occurs in ſuch Ex- 


8 as theſe, viz. I live ar the Lion, for I live at 
the Sign of the Lion; a Word to the Id iſe, for a Word 
ſpoken to the M. TY ; Tohen you come to 8t Paul's | 
(Church) then turn to the Left (Hand): Or, when a 
Word had been mentioned juſt before, and may}! 
: therefore, in a Relative 
Sentence, the Antecedent is ſeldom repeated ; as, / 
bought the Book, which (Book) I read; or as point- Þ 
ing to a Man, you need not ſay, who is that Man, 
but-who is that? or drink you- Red (Wine) or White © | 
Sometimes a whole are aan is left out; as, It is out 
| Duty to pay Reſpect and Deference to all thoſe that are 
_ virtuous; ſo (it is our Duty to pay Reſpect and De- 

ferenee) to all thoſe why bear any Office in the State. 
I.)s ſhort, whenever one or more Words are left | 
out, that Expretfion is ſaid to be elliptical. 


Q. What is a Pleonaſin ? 
A. A Pleonaſm is either of a Letter or of a Word: 


The former denotes the Luxuriancy of one or moe. 
Letters in a Word; the latter the Luxuriancy of 


one or mere Words in a Sentence, 

Q. Can you pos 2 Example 7 the Plionaſh n of a a 
Lace 8 

A. Sometimes the Luxurianey is at the Beginning; 
as, aright, tor right ; ariſe, for riſe, &c. Sometimes 


it is in the Middle; as, whatſoever, for whatever ; 


thirungh, for through, & e. Sometimes it is in the End; 
* to ſharpen ; 5 for to 1 ; to Os for 19-awake. 


Q. Gar 


A Contraction, when the De- 


we W 
talking 
either 
o mia 
Varia 


ning; 
times 
ever ; 
End; 
0. 
, Cal 


Q. Can you give the Plemaſm of a Tr rd, 


A. 


tences as theſe; I jaw it with my Eyes ; for I jaw it; 
as yet, 

Connection, when the needleſs Word is a Con- 

junction; ; as, Ann and Mary, and Sar ab and Jan, 

tor Ann. Mary, Sarah, and Fane, 

3 IL hat is an Enallage # 


4. 


Letter or a Word: The former denotes the Change 
of one or more Letters in a Word; the latter the 
Change of one or more Words in a Sentence. 


. 


Y Letter? 


. 


| further for 
ae 3 [pake, for ſpoke : ; impley, for employ ; inquire, 
for enguire, &c. 
$ change its Place; as, Theater, for Theatre. ; 
T Q. Can yu give an e * the Enallage of a 
ed? 5 

1 The E. nallag⸗ of a Word is when A collective 
Name fing':lar has a Verb, Perſon, or Relative plu- 


ral; as, A Score are tos many; the Company (they) 
have it ameng them. 


Names are co mprehended in a Relative plural; as, 
The Boy and the Gil they are diverting themſelves, &c. 
3. When ſeveral Names relate to a common Verb; 
Ss, The Book or the Deſt is come, &c. 
pre poſition is ſet after its Name; as, Wie went hame- 
wards, for we went towards home; the Women whom. 
we were talking of, for the Mamu of whom we were 


talking. 


either of rwo Names; as, Mix the Hine with later, 5 
or mix the IL ater ch 7 Wich ſeveral other 
Variations ot the like Kind, | 


— — — — . . {5 4 +7 he 
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The Fleonalm of a Word occurs in ſuch Sen- 


for yet, &c. And it is called a luxuriapt 


An Enallage is in the like Manner cither of a 


Can you lee an Example of - the Bnallage of a 1 


When one Vowel is uſed for another; as, 
fartber ; to ſow, for to ſew ; ware, for 


Or when a Letter is made re 


2. When ſeveral ſingular 


4. When a 


5. When a Verb or Prepoſition implies 


Q. Il bai 


— —— — 
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Q. I. at do you call a Soleciſm 2 1 
A. A Soleciſm is a prepoſterous Way of telling I 
or writing, and generally implies, or literally ſig- I 
nifies a Contradicton or Blunder ; as, Hut the Door, f 
and come in, for come in and ſhut the Door. The Houſe F 
is full of People before any Body comes in. He drank | 
it all up, and gave away the Reſt. I cut the Loaf into 
three Halves. My Maſter, his Son, and 1, were alone . 

in the Garden, I cannot drink none. — 
Q.. Are there no more Grammatical Figures? 


A. The two following, as Conceits or Witticiſms, © 
may be claſſed with them, though they cannot pro- 3 1 
perly be called either Grammatical or Rhetorical 
Figures, viz. in 


1. A SIMPLE Concert | is a Witticiſm formed}, 
upon a Repetition of a Word or Words derived from 
one another; or from ſuch as have a Reſemblance 
in Sound; as, is true as Truth itſelf To bite the ® 
Biter. He was hampered in Hampſbire. Though ſbe 
is not fair, ſhe is rare. Bread is now Bread indeed, 
ti. e.) ſcarce. To which may be added, Puns, 
i Catches, Bulls, &c. As, a Jockey being aſked the ; 
Age of a Horle, clapped his Hand upon the Back 
of the Beaſt, and affirmed he was under five, meaning | 


his four Fingers and Thumb. He remembered all 1 
. he did not f forget. | 1: 
ET A ComPLEex Coxckix is a Witt! .ciſm, orſÞ 
Species of Wir, the true Senſe or Meaning of which Þ - 


is not exhly diſcovered, ſuch as an Enigma, or Rid- T. 
dle, a Paradox, a Rebus'; > "8; © Perſon bein Z aſked e 
his Name, anſwered Twenty Shillings ; meaning [7 
MAKE (i. e. 13s. 4d.) NoBLE (6s. $4. ) which to- Ag 

gether make 7 wenty HHillings. Or, if one thould | 5 
ſay of Yeſterday, ey 

1 wasTo-meriow, but am not To-day, . 
Ter Hall be one ales hence; my Name a1jplay. 3 
CHAP. pes 


king 


| ſig- 
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Houſe : 
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f into -/ 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


Ar. i. 
Exgxctsrs ; or EXAMPLES of BAD ExOLIS , 
under all the Rules of SYN TAX, 


Examples under Ride 1: 


Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Word 
in Number And Perſon. 


De preſent Time with the helping Verbs, 
* I do ſtudy, while thou does play.—TJames Gol 


cough —We do ſneeze 1 doth Keep Silence.— 


T hey does weep. 
T1 am leaping. —Thou is lasting John is cry= 


ing.—We is coming. — You are going. 1 he Ser- 


vants is tarrying. 
The paſ# Time with the Ip 2 28 


I have fought. — Thou has -bibbled. — Has the 
Crow ever been white. We have adviſed well.— 
Ye hath toiled. They have loitered. 

J had(t laid long. Thou had aun dec — 


School. boy had learned well. We hadit repeated. 


. 7 e hadit toiled.— The Waves had foamed. 
Back, 


I was beaten.— Thou was flattered, —Fobn was 


derided. —We was paying: —Ye were dancing. — 
The Servants was walking. 


The future Time. 


I will go To-morrow, — Thou will aſk twice, — 
The Army will winter there. —\We will engage. — 


Ye will mourn. ---Dilige nt Bovs Viililearn, 


J ſhall never be tamed.---Fhou tall not commit 


ſhould Adult tery.--- John {hall be advifed.--- We ſtrail be 


le ed, ---Y e alt be ſet don. E 0015 will trifle. 
J. 1 Prin- 


— — —ͤ——ã— ꝙ——— ” — — —— — * . — 


- Some of = 1 are ſet right wy he T Learner, ex- 


fed ing them always wrong, fheed alter thut 4 Ce. 
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Principal Verbs in all the Times. 


A crooked Horn ſound. Peeviſh Infants cries. 
Pine is eaten. Rivers overflows. Many forrow- 
ful Days has been ſeen, Evil Communications cor- 
rupts good Manners. We hear that ſeveral Regi- 


ments is ordered to Flanders. ces and will be 


taken up at Leith, 


| Examples hdr Rule RE 
HEN the Quality or Adjective i is varied ac- 


its Name or Sübſtantive. 


This Men are exceeding wiſe, Theſe Men loves 


| Lig uor. Thoſe Maſter is indulgent, That Boys 


love Play. 
Examples under Rule II. 


HE Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent, 
7, e. its foregoing Name or Names, in Gen- 
der, Wee and Perſon. 


Your Father is very healthful, tho ſhe be turned 
of Sixty. Thy Siſter keeps good Company, and is 


well reſpected, he behaves genteely, My Book is 
cleaner than thine, tho' ſhe be older. My Friend 
and I were at Church Yeſterday, where ke heard a 


good Sermon, Thou and he are very ingenious, | 


and deſerves Commendation, we ſurely ſtudy hard. 
My Father and Mother are in the Country, where 
you purpoſe to ſpend the Summer. Art and Study 
mend Nature's Defects, ye exerciſe our Faculties. 


Examples under Rule IV. 

7 HEN a Relative comes before the Verb, it 

mult be of the leading State: When it is 

ſet i 45 the Verb, it muſt be of the following State. 
My Father loves I. Them Fellows always ſtand 
by one another. W ho taught thou to dance? 


cording to its Number, it muſt agree with. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 
Examples under Rule V. 


12.3 


Wo or more Names of the Singular Number, = 


having a Conjunction Copulative between 


them, require a Plural Verb. 


Honour 


George and Daniel has been fighting. 
Conſtancy 


and Renown attends virtuous Actions, 


and Temperance in our Actions makes Virtue 


ſtrong. putting and Honour delights the Minds 


*@ of man ny. 


Examples under Rule VI. 
IWO Relatives, or a Name and a Relative, re- 
quire a Veib Plural. 
My Brother and 1 was at Church Yeſterday. 
John and thou is very abuſive. She and he are go- 
ing abroad. Thou and I is to pay a Viſit. „ 


Examples under Rule VII. 5 
Noe of Number and Multitude may have 

either a ſingular or a plural Verb, 1 the 
Name itſelf be ſingular. 


Lord l what a great Flock of Geeſe are there l- | 
Where i is it fed? The Parliament is ſitting. Com- - of 


mon People judge by Report, 


Examples under Rule VIII. | ; 
HE Verb Subſtantive, i. e. am, with its paſt 
Time was, has the leading State of a Relative 


both before and after it. 


Thou art him. pete are th: Who art thou? 
I am him. This is her. Ve are them. 


Examples under Rule IX. © | 
Prepoſition has the following State of a Rela- 
tive after it. 1 
Jobn is below I, She abides with 1 "Has. 
is a Letter for thou. They came to me. To who 
Will you g give that $ To thou . 
L 2 5 Exe 
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E x amp les under Rule X. 
HEN two Names come together, the for: 
mer is, by the Addition of To turned! into the 


Genitive Caſe. 


Borrow your Brother Book for me. The Nation 


Peace is diſturbed. The Lord Name be praiſed: 
The Father's Prodigality will be the Son Shame 
and Begga: y. Death is all Men Fate, 


85 Examples under Rule XI. 
Onjonctions, and the Adverb han, connect like 
States. 
Je and thee ard bete Scholars than me. You 
converſe with them more than with J. She is 


more gentcel than thee, It behoves her and thou 
to enquire into the T ruth of the Matter. 


| Examples under Rule XII. 


Comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before 2 


Quality compared by er or et. 1 
” is more fairer than Ann. Thou art the 


1 wiſeſt Boy 1 ever law. Death is the molt = 
mhockingeft Thing. Lg 1255 


Examples under Rute x FH: 
THEN wo principal Verbs come together, 


the latter having the Propoſition to before 
it, is called the Infinitive Verb, and may alto follow 


a Name or a Quality. 
expect to dine at the Tavern To: day, and to 
ride to Durham in the Evening, with an Intent to 


dance at the Aſſembly. A Sa I healthful to 
_ practiſe. Why do we ſee the liberal Man (to) do Acts 
of Charity, or the proud Man deſpiſe his Inferiors 8 


Bid the Servant wait 'til Nine.“ 


1 8 
3 ; 


* The E res das this-Rule are all 7 as the ts ni- 
tive Verb cannot admit of Variation ; but an Interrogative or 
| Imperative Sentence, the Sign to being underſiood, it is View 
talen by the Scholar as a variable Verb. 


nagement [ admire, : and which Stock 1 is very great. 
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Examples under Rule XIV. 
HOSE, the Genitive Caſe of who, Mould 
not be uſed but when it relates to Perſons. 

This Book, whoſe Author ] know, is very edi- 
fying. 1 ſhall not part With this Horſe, whoſe Ac- 


tions pleaſe me. This Man is a Friend, whoſe 
Worth I know. This Girl is my Daughter, 
which J am very fond of. The Mutton, Whole 
| Flavour you commended Yeſterday at Dinner, was 


bought of your Tenant, whoſe M conomy and 1125 


— 


HAF V. 
PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 
7. E.: | 
\HE Minifters preaches ; but Sinners hear not. 
Thou and me are both acculcd of the fame 
Fault. 75 
Frugality and Tnduftry is the two Hands of For- 
tune. 
The Heavens declares the Glory of God; and 
the Firmament ſhew his Handywork. | | 
The Men drink heartily, and eats ſparingly. 
He is mindful of his Maſter Commands. 
A Man's Manners commonly ſhapes his Fortune. 
O Lord, thou is our Father, thou has made 


F Summer and Winter. 
By him was all Things created, that | is in Hea- 
ven and that is on Earth, 


Learning and Knowledge is Ornaments ny outh, 
Them that oppreſs the Poor to increaſe their 
Riches ; and them that gives to the Rich, hall 
ſurely come to want, 
Why ſtendeſt thou ſo far of and TEL eh thy 
Face in the needful Time of T . 
Prudent Men foreſees Evil; but the Simple pals 


on and is puniſhed, 
ITY | PRAX'S 
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ri . v 


\ICERO was the moſt eloquenteſt of all Ora- 3 : 
tors. d 
The beſt and moſt wiſeſt of Men doth ſome: | ' ſt 
times er. | d 
Thou commonly truants much, and! is very idle, qt 


which is moſt pernicious Things. 1 
I hate thy Manners, which does not reverence 1 
Superior s. 2 
God abhorreth thy Hypocriſy, who hears Sermon : 
8 but does not regard them. : 
Thou & thy Brother ſhall viſit our Country-houſe. 7 
A Conſcience free from Guilt laugh at falſe Ac- | 
cuſers ; but Fear is common to guilty Perſons. C 
Glory ſurvive good Men after Death : Death| . 
takes not his Crown away 
The moſt readieſt Way to arrive at Glory, is to 
be what we deſire to be accounted. _ 
There dwells rational Piety, modeſt Hope, and 
chearful Reſignation. | 
The moſt ſtrongeſt Things is in Danger, even 
from the moſt weakeſt. 1 
1 take it to be a principal "BY in Life, not to 
be too much addicted to any one Thing. 
How many unjuſt and wrong Things 1 1s author- n 
iſed by Cuſtom. 
„ R AX 1 III. 5 
Tu which chuſe a private Life and Retire- 
ment, though they may exert every generonsÞ 
ſocial Virtue, as far as their Influence reach, makes 
not the moſt eminenteſt Figure in Hiſtory, _ t 
Them that diſagree with their Neighbours, pro-W a 
| cures to themſelves much Hatred; but Men of meek} i 
Spirits hearkens to good Advice, and had rather 
ſußffers Wrong than contend with any one. 
| Tobecareleſs of what others ſay of us, is a fatal | 
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who ſhould never be laid down. To be negligent 
of our Character, makes us negligent of our Con- 

duct. It is not enough that we is vittuous, we 
ſhould be careful alſo to zppear ſo, and publickly 


diſcourage Vice in others, as well as refrain from 


| the Practice of it ourſelves. 


PRAXIS Iv. | 
EN who is forward to Vice is expoſed to the 
Devil Temptations ; which Enemy of Man- 


kind have long been accuſtomed to Miſchief, and bY 


rejoice to find a Mind inclined to Impiety. 

There are no Charm in the Female Sex that can 
ſupply the Place of Virtue. Without Innocency, 
Beauty is unlovely, and Quality contemptible. 


Good Breeding degenerate into Wantonnels, and 4 
Wit into Impudence. | 


I take it to be an Inſtance of a noble Mind, 


| bear great Qualities, without diſcovering in a 5 | 
Behaviour that he is conſcious of being ſuperior to 
the reſt of the World. if 
Men of profligate Lives, and ſuch as find themſelves = 
' incapable of riſing to any Diſtinction among their 
 Fellow-creatures, is for pulling down all Appear-  * 


ances of Merit which ſeems to upbraid them; and 

Satyriſts deſcribes nothing but Deformity. Cn 
By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel our- 

ſelves diſpoſed to mourn, when any of our Fellow- 


creatures is afflicted; but injured Innocency is an 


Object that carries in it ſomething inexpreſſibly 


moving; it ſoftens the moſt manlieſt Heart with the 


tendereſt Senſations of Love and Compaſſion, till 
at Length it confeſſes its Humanity, and flow out 


into Tears. 
„„ R A X-1-8. v. 
Here is no Body ſo weak of 3 which 
.T cannot ee or make ſome little Stories 


to 
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to vilify his Enemy; and there is few but has | 
Inclinations to hear them. 

A ſoild and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul look 
down with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures and 
Applauſes of the Multitude, and place a Man be- 
yond the little Noiſe and Strife of Tongues. | 

Why do we ſee the generous Man forgives his 
Enemies, the liberal Man do Acts of Juſtice to the 

Poor, the ſtout Man fight, the wiſe Man adviſes ? 
but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or ſuch a me- 
ritorious Action. Next to being in Reality Virtu- 
ous, there is nothing ſo much to be praiſed as the 
Reputation of being ſo. 

Moſt Men is governed by Gatten or Author ity, 
not one in ten thouſand think for himſelf; and that 
Few, which have Courage enough to reject the Force 
of either, dares not act up to their Freedom, for Fear 
of incurring the Cenſure of Singularity. 

N Ute we make of Life alone render it good 
or bad. If a Man lives up to the Rules of Virtue, 
his Life cannot be too long; if, on the contrary, he 
follow irregular Courſes, he cannot be too ſhort. 

There is nothing ſo delightful, ſays Plato, as tlie 
hearing or the ſpeaking of T ruth; for which Reaſon 
there is no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of the 

Man of Integrity, which hear without any Intention 

to deceive, and ſpeak without any Intention to betray 


PRAXIS FVI. 


HERE is nothing that more betray a baſe and 
ungenerous Spirit, than the giving of ſecret 


Stabs to a Man's Reputation. 


Ihe greateſt Souls has ſometimes e their- 
ſelves to be tranſported with the Delight they take 
in the Enjoyment of Riches. The Name of Wealth, 
ſays a Philoſopher, attract more Reverence than Wil⸗ 
dom, Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, or even Virtue itſelf. 
| Edu- 
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Education is to the Mind what Cleanlineſs are to 


L the Body; the Beauties of the one, as well as the 


bother, is baniſhed, if not totally loſt, by Neglect, 


And as the moſt richeſt Diamond cannot ſhoot forth 


F its Luſtre without the {kilful Hand of the Poliſher 


| ſo will the latent Virtues of the nobleſt Mind by 


buried in Obſcurity, if not called forth by . 
and the Rules of good Breeding. 
The Prerogative of good Men appear plainly i in 


4 this, that ). len bears more Honour to the Sepulchres 
Jof the Virtuous, than to the boaſted Palaces of the 
4 TV ICKEO. | | 


PRAXIS VII. 


3 \ Evenge ſtops at nothing that is violent or 


wicked ; the Hiſtories of all Ages is full of 
the tragical Outrages that has been committed by 


f this diabolical Paſſon. 


A paſſionate Temper renders a Man unfit for Buſi- 


4 neſs, deprives him of his Reaſon, rob him of all that 
are great and noble in his Nature; it makes him unfit 


for Converſation, deſtroys Friendſhip, change Juſtice 


into Cruelty, and turg all Order into Confuſion. 


Avarice and Ambition is the two Elements that 


? enters into the Compoſition of all Crimes. Ambt- 


| tion is boundleſs, and Avarice inſatiable. 
Some People is all Quality; you would think 


they were made up of nothing but Title and Gene- 


alogy; the Stamp of Dignity deface in them the very 
Character of Humanity, and tranſport them ta ſuch 
a Degree of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it be- 
neath them to exci ciſe either good Nature or good 
Mannets. 

That Anger is not warrantable that have ſeen 
two Suns, 

. PRAXIS VIII. PT 
N all Things Miſtakes is excuſable; and an Er- 
ror that proceeds from any $900 Lid we leave 

no Room for Reſentment, Co- 
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Covetous Men needs Money leaſt, yet moſt affect 
it, and Prodigals which need it molt, leaſt regards it, 
Conſcience and Covetouſneſs is never to be recon- 
ciled; like Fire and Water they always deſtroy each 
| other, according to the Predominancy of either, 
Worldly Glory end with the World, and for what 
concerns us, the World ends with our Lives, W hat 


has we to be proud of? Is not all Things periſh- 


able. The Time of flouriſhing Pride is ſoon over, 
and our little Greatneſſes is loſt in Eternity. 
There are ſeldom any Thing uttered in Malice, 


which turns not to the Hurt of the Speaker: III 


| Reports does Harm to he that ſpeaks them, and to 
thoſe they are made of, as well as to oy. who: made 


N them. | 


PRAXIS 1X 


OW vain is ſuch which is deſirous of Life, z 


| yet would avoid old Age, as if it were a Re- 
_ proach to look old. Tell a Woman of her Age, 
and perhaps you make her as a bluſh as if ye 
aàccuſed her of Incontinency. 

Endeavour to make Peace among thy Neigh- 
bours; it is a worthy and reputable Action, and 
will bring greater and juiter Commendations to 
thou, and more Benefit to thoſe with who you con- 
_ verſes, than Wit and Learning, or any of thoſe much 
admired Accompiiſhments. Account it no Dif- 
grace to be cenſured by thoſe Men whoſe Favours 
would be no Credit to thou; thyſelf only knows 
what thou art; others only gueſs at thee; rely nor, 
therefore, on their Opinion, but ſtick to thine own 
_ Conſcience, 

As a Bee in a Bottle labours for his Enlargement 


to little Purpoſe ; ; fo the Mind of Man, intent on 


Things vain or contrary to its Nature, is full of 


Diſquietude, and never gain his End. A Diſpoſition 
| CALM 
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5 calm and ſerene, founded on Virtue and Know- 


| ledge; an induſtrious Behaviour to diſcharge the 
' Duties of our reſpeRive Stations, and a firm Re- 
liance on Providence for our. Support under all 


E Difficulties; makes us more e than the Poſ- 
| Elons of the Indies. 


Contentment i 154 conflant Store, 
Deſire what's ft, and nothing more, 


PRAXIS 1 


px UL the pretty Eyes appears, 
And burſis at laſt a Flood of Tears. 


3 Moment, Traveller, fix thine Eye, 
5 paſs fo fam 'd a Marble by. 
| 235 22 „ Rome, of Nile 44 Mit, 


| Jie Pride, the Pleaſure of the Pit, 


The Foy, the Grief of human Eye, 


Lies bury'd here, where Paris lie, 


\ What Profit we, that us from Heav'n 1 
' A Soul immortal, and with Laeoks erec-t 
Surveys the Stars, if, like the brutal Rind, 

Me fallow where our Paſſions leads the 2 


A generous Friendſhip no cold Medium know, 
Burns with one Love, with one Reſentment glow ; 
One ſhould our Intereſts and our Paſſions =_ 

My Friends muſt hate the Man which injures me. 
 Reaſon's whole Pleaſures, all the Joys of Senſe, 
Lies in three Words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 

In vain our Flocks and Fields increaſe our Store, 
If our Abundance make us wiſh for more. 

Immodeſt Words admits of no Defence ; 3 
For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 

Honour or Shame from no Condition riſe, 
AR well your Part, there all the Honour lie. | 

you 5 Hope 
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Hude ſprings eternal in the human Bre; ; 
* never are, but always to be bleſt: 
| The Soul uneaſy, and confin'd at Home, 


Net, and expatiate, in a Life to come, 


ERA ALS Ak. 
Eputation, who is the Portion of every Man, 
which would live with the knowing and ele- 
gant Part of Mankind, are as ſtable as Glory, if 
ſhe be as well founded; and the common Cauſe of 
human Society is thought to be concerned, when | 
we hear a Man of good Behaviour calumniated. -| 
How bright does the Soul grow with Uſe and (| 
Buſineſs ; with what proportioned Sweetneſs do that | 
Family flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide ſtecr 
an ordered and regular Courſe. 
Be very careful in your Promiſes, and juſt in your 
PerTormances.; and remember he is better to do and 
not to promiſe, than to promiſe and not perform. 


Truth is the Bond of Union, and the Baſis of 


1 human Happineſs ; without this Virtue, there are | 


no Reliance upon Language, no Confidence in 
Friendſhip, and no Security 1 in Promiles or Oaths, 

Truth is always confiftent with itſelf, and need 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hind, 
and fit | upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we is aware, Whereas a Lie is troubleſome, 
and ſet a Man's Invention on the Rack, and one 
Trick need a great many more of the fame K. nd to 
make it good. 
A Man which entertaineth a hich Opinion of 
himſelf is naturally ungratefu] ; he has too great an 
Eſteem cf his own Me: it, to be thankful for any 
Favours received 

Mere Baſhfulneſs withaut Marie is aa 
And Merit without Modeſty, inſolent: But modeſt 

Merit have a double Claim to Acceptance, and ge- 
nerai:y meet with as many Patrons as Beholders, 


Guard to Virtue. 
| cate Feelin 


HS 2 
i 


Man of 
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Ction keep the Soul in conſtant Health, but 
Idleneſs corrupt and ruſt the Mind; for a 


great Abilities may, by Negligence and 


Idleneſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be 
an Incumbrance to Society , and a Burthen to him 


7 


ſelf. 


Whatſoever Conveniences may be thought to e 
in Falſhood and Diffimulation, it is ſoon over; but 


the Inconveniency of it are perpetual, becauſe ſhe 
brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suſ- 
picion; ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeak: 
ruth, nor truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly.” 


If Lying be habitual to yourſelf, it is no Wonder 
you diſtruſts what others ſay to you. 


Modeſty is not only an Ornament, but alſo a 


in the Soul, 


It is a Kind of quick and deli- 
which makes her ſhrink. 
and withdraw itſelf from every Thing 


that has 
Danger it. 


She is ſuch an exquilite Senſibility 


as warns her to ſhun the firſt Appearance of 2 


Thing who is hurtful. 


Pleaſure or Recreation, of one Kind or ther, are 


| abſolutely neceſſary to relieve our Minds, and our 
Bodies from too conſtant Attention and Labour. 


Recreation after Buſineſs are allowable ; but he 


that follows his Pleaſure inſtead of his Buſineſs, 


ſhalt, in a little Time, have no Buſineſs to follow. 


Love Labour : 
you may for Phyſic. 


If you do not want it for Food, 
She ſtrengthens the Body, in- 


vigorates the Mind, and prevents tae fatal Conſe- 

quences of Idleneſs. : 
Divine Providence always places the Remedy near 

the Evil; there is not any Duty to which Provi— 


dence has not annexed a Bleſſing; 
tion for which Virtue 8 not provided a Remedy. 


nor an Afflic- 
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es PRAXIS XIII. | | 
| Death | how bitter are the remembrance of 
thee, to a Man that live at reſt in his Poſſeſ- 


ſions, unto the Man that have nothing to vex him, 
and that have Proſperity in all Things, 


O Death, Acceptable are thy ſentence unto the 


_ needy, and unto he whoſe ſtrength fail, and are 
vexcl with things, and to him that Deſpair, and 


have loſt patience. 
Fear not the ſentence of Death, remember they 


that has been Before the, and that came after, for 
this is the ſentence of the Lord over all fleſh, there- 
fore why is thou * the ee of the moſt. 
| High? 


All that is of the earth, ſhall Turn to earth again; 5 


fo the ungodly ſhall go from theCurſe to deftruction. 


A good Lite have but few days, b but a £906 £ Name 


endure far ever. 


In all thy gifts ſhew a Cheatful countenance, „ and 


TI in proportion as God have enriched thee. 


For the Lord will e and give the ſeven 


| times as much. 


Nay, bleſſed ſhall he be, that are exerciſed in theſe 


thing, and Heath ſhall rid him of every trouble. 


Q thou which is enamoured with the beauties of 
truth, and has fixed thy Heart on the ſimplicity cf 
h-r Charms, hold faſt thy fidelity unto ſhe, and for- 
ſake him not; the conſtancy of thy Virtue ſhalt 


Crown thee lth honour. 


Fame and Opportunity has ſwift wings, and the 
Difference are, that the former go forward; Time 


muſt therefore be taken by the forelock, for n 
paſt is irrecoverable, and the Loſs dy Neglect Ir- 


reparable. 


* This and the folle: wing Praxis are erroneous in e to 


| Capitals as aue as Co: cord. 
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R ANIS XIV. 
FAD thou the Ear of the ſtag, or were thy eye 
as ſtrong and piercing as the eagle; did thou 


| equal the Hound in ſmell, or could the ape Reſign 


to thou his Taſte, or the tortoiſe his feeling, vet 
without reaſon what would they avail thee ; Pe- 
riſh not all theſe like their kindred ? 

Enough has thou of life, but regards not . is 
in want of it, O Man! but thou is Prodigal, thou 
throws it lightly away, as if thou had more than 
enough, and yet thou repines that it is not gathered 


again unto thee. 


As one wave puſhes on andther, 't both is in- 
volved in that behind him, even ſo ſucceed evil to 


1 evil, in the life of Man; the greater and the pre- 


ſent ſwallows up the teffer and the paſt. Our ter- 


ror is real Evils ; our Expectations: looks forward 


into Improbabilities. | 
Good books is a Guide to Youth, and entertain- 

ment for Age, they ſupport us under Solitude, and 

keeps us from being a Burthen to ourſelves. When 


we are Weary of x the living, we may repair to the 


Dead, which has nothing of peeviſhaeſs, Pride, or 
deſign i in their Converſation. 
Shame, diſeaſes, Diſappointments, and ſelf. con- 
demning reflections, is the Common puniſhment of 
Sloth; but Succeſs and riches generally Attends à 
unwearied Diligence and application to buſineis. 
Youth is raſh and precipitant, hilſt the Bloud 
run tarough the veins with great rapidity ; the Paſ- 
ſions is ſtrong and unruly, and the Mind too looſe 
and airy to be guided by the wiſe Countei of the 
aged; and the knowledge of ourſelves comes often 
to0 late to prevent their ruin, 
Zeal when grounded upon Knowledge, and guided 
by Prudence and K give ſuch a Li fe and Vi- 
M 2 | gour 
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gour to Devotion, that all who ſees it fo exerted, 
muſt — it. 


—— —_— 


. e H A P. vt. 5 
| ORTHOGRAPHY and SYNTAX exemplified together, 
„ APPLICATION 


__ the days that are paſt is gone for ever, and 
thoſe that are to com may not com to the, it be- 
hoveth thee, O Man ! to imploy the preſent tyme 
without regreting the loſs of that which is paſt ; z or 
much dependin on that which 1s to come. 

This inftant is thine, the next is in the Womb 
'of futurity, and thou knows not what it may bring 


BE forth. Whatſoever thou reſolveth to do, do it quick- 


Jy : Defer not itil the Evening what the Morning 


may accompliſh. 1dlenefs is the parint of Want 


and of pane ; but the labour of virtu ringed forth 
Pleaſure. | 
The hand of Diligence defeateth want. Proſpi- | 
rity and Succeſs is the Induftrious man's attendints. | 
The flothful Man is a burthin to himſelf ; his Hours 
hangs heavy on his Head, he Joytereth about and } 
noeth not what he would do. His days paſles away 
like the ſhado of a cloud, and he leveth bihind him 
no mark for remembrence. His body is diſeſed for 
want of exerciſe : He wiſhes for Acſhon, but has not 
poor to mov. His mind is in darkneſs: His thowts 
is confuſed; He 1 for Nate, but hath no 


5 application. 


— 


: Rorks for polite = | uſeful onen ATION. 
B* obſarving the laws of politeneſs, tho' you art | 

not matter enough of Youmour and abundance 
of Words ſo as to ſay wittee Things, and tell an a- 
grecable ſtorie, you may carry yourſelf ſo obleiging- 


ly 
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ly to the cumpanie as to pleaſe ; ; and whatever a 
Meſtakin vanity may ſuggeſt, | will dar to ſay, that 
It is more advantagius to a man's reputaſhon, for a 


parſon to pleaſe in converſation than to ſhine in it. 

Poleitneſs will more effectualie gain us eſteem and 
love, and maik our cumpanie more Defireable than 
the moſt Extrorney parts and attanements we can be- 


cum maſters of. Eloquence, a ſhew of learning, and 
a pretence to an Extenſive knowledge, ſeldom tales 
to excite envey, and promote ilwil againſt us; but 
the pollite cumpanion, as he endeavours to . 
no Bodie, he is reſpected by all. 

He that is poleit, will in courſe obſarve to con- 


a : form himſelf to the taſte, carector, and preaſant hu- 


"=; 


— A BULLS) hope 


mor of the cumpane ; but this is never found whare 


the Parſon does not firſt endeavour to ſtock himſelf 
with a large fund of good natir, and compleſence, 
but as he never ſucſeeds that forces natir, I do not 
pretent to ſay, that any raſhonal Parſon ought to 


balk his talent in converſaſhon, on the contrary, ne- 9 
ver attempt ralery or a Youmerous ſtorey, if 


tallent is not for youmer or ralary. Contider your 


| | Capacitie, and keep within the bounds of what you 


Know. Never talk of things you are ignorant of, ; 
unleſs it be for Informathon. | | 
He that tranſgreſſeth this ruel, tho? | in other Patz, | 


culars he may be a man of geneous and meret, will 
talk like a foul, and appear like a cocſcom. 


Avoid 
all Diſputes, it poſſeble, and if you are forced into 
an argument, be cool and modeſt in your replyes. 


There is no Part of converſation that requires more 
wit and good Humer, than to acquit oneſelf with 


honer in an obſtanet contraverſy. Coulneſs and mo- 
deſty ſeldem fales of gaining the victry, at leaſt in the 


opinion of che herers, Who always and Juſtiy deſpiſ- 


M3 1 


your I 


| 


eth the Dogmatical diſputant, that ſhews more deſire 
to recommend himſelf then to prove the Truth. 
Nothing can be more rideculous and Blamable, 
than to be angry with another, becauſe he is not of 
your opineon, conſider, that as his Privat intereſt, 
his educaſion, and means by which another has at- 
tained his nowledge, is very different from yours, it 
is almoſt impoſſible he ſhould think as you do; or 
at leaſt he has as much rite to be Angery with you 
as you can hay to be angry with him; and even they 
who contend for no more than honour and Victery, 
cannot give their adverſary a greater advantage over 
them than to fal into a paſion. This ruil is fur- 


ther ſtrengthened by the abſardity of being angery 
with a weak and ignorant parſon, who ought to be 

a greater object of our pity than our angir; or with 
our equats, for they never valle ſuch a parſon. It 
is true if a man be engaged with a naye or a Foole, 
who can beer their contradicſhan ? but then remem- 
ber, that will be more: prudant and eaſy even then 
to ſuppreſs ail warmth of temper, which may expoſe | 
vou, but never Convince or reform them. 


Nothing procures a man more eſteeme and leſs 


e.nvey from a companie, then Ofering to moderate 
- Giſputes with out engagen on either fide; he obtains 


the amiable Character of being imperſhal, and Gains 


an opportunitie of ſifting to the bottom, of ſhowing 


his judgement, and ſometimes of Addreſſen himſelf 


in a genteel manner to the contending parties: And 


be careful when Victery declares on your Side, never 


: to puſh your triumph too far; go ſo far as to make 


the companie ſenſible you have your adverſary in 


your power; but let them alſo confeſs you are too 


generous to make uſe of it. 5 


Talk very little of yourſelf, nothing is more im- 


prudant than to diſcover your faults, nor morg .re<i- 
: 50 1 culous 
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is every whit as dilagreeable to interrupt converſaſhon 
your wife, your children, your ſarvents, your horſes, 


or over a diſh of cofty, 


are equally as afronting, and when you talk, con- 
ſider your age and Carractor in life. Many things 

are becoming the Mouth of an aged Parſen, which 

Loſes their buety and Force in the converſaſhon of 
' youth; and to hear an Emptie formal man diſſiden 
all Contraverſies, with a ſhort Sentence, are more in- 


ticular Science, avoid talking of it as much as may be, 

| becauſe you cannot get any thing by it, but you may 
certainly loſe a great deal of credit, And when ever 
you have ocation to comend, give your reaſons for 


. . , 4 


the libertie which ſome take under the ſpecius name ⁵⁶ 
of Freedom to ſpeak their minds. "Theſe men are 


tions; and never offend the Chaſte and pius Ear 
with Luſhes and ſmotte expreſſions or inyouendoes; 
with needleſs imprecations and blasfemus oaths, 
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culous than to puff your ſuppoſed vartues. And it 
with a detale of your domeſtic and private affairs 
And hounds, is bad ſubjects Over a glaſs of wine, 


If you Ingroſs all the converſaſhon too yourſelves it 
will ſoon be diſliked, and a contemtuous taceturnity 


tolerable. If you are remarkably famus for any per- 


ſo doing, that you may not be ſuſpected of Flatery, ' = 
But nothing 1s mor blamable in converſaſhon, then 


always troubleſome to ſome part of the cumpanie, _ 


becauſe they only Endeavour to fatishe their own 


youmer, by bolting out ſome rude ill-timed ſpeech, 
or cracking a Joke; when an oppoſite behaviour mite 
have preſerved a Frind, or made a man's Fortun. 

in fine, if you mean to promote good neighbirhood, 


Never lug into converſation either religeus or po- 


letical differances? Abſtane from all parſonal reflec- 


Of SYNTAX: or, 
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of features alone, any more than ſhe can be 
wittey, Onely by the Help of Speech. 

That pride deſtroys all ſimmitry and grace, nd 
affectaſion is a more terrable enimey to fine Faces 
Ten the ſmal Pox. 

That no Wimen is capable of being butiful, who 
is not incapable of being falſe : and what would be 
odious in a frind, is deformety in a miſtreſs. 
from theſe few principals thus Lade down, it will 
be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beuty 

conſiſt in embelliſhin the hole parſon, by the proper 
ornaments of vertuous and commendablz qualityes. 
by this help alone it is, that them who are the fave- 
rite work of nater, or as Mr Dryden expreſſes it, the 
porcelan clay of human kind, become animated, "and 
are in a capaſity of exarting their charms. and them 
who ſeem to have been neglected by her, Like mo- 


dils roupht in haſte, is capable in a great meaſur of | | 
= "finiſhing what ſhe has left imperfect. : 
it is S kinks aloand degrading idea df that Scks 
which was created to. refyne the joys and ſoftin the 


cars of humanity by the moſt agreeable partiſepaſhen, 


to conſider them merely as objects of ſeight,that is a- 
| bridging them of their natural extent of pour, to put 


them upon a Levil with their pictors. how much 
nowbler is the contemplation of buty heitned by ver- 
tue, and comanding our eſtim and Love, while it 


draw our obſervaſion? how faint and ſpiritleſs are the 


charms of a Cocket, when compared with the real 


Lovelines of ſophronias inniſans, piety, good hu- 
mour and truth; virtus which add a nue ſoftneſs to 


her ſeks, and even butifyes her buity ; that agree- 
ableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no 


Longer in the modiſt virgin, is now preſerved i in the 
8 tender 


HAT no wimen can be hanſome by the forſe 
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tender muther, the prudent frend and faithful wife. 
colers artfully ſpread upon canvas may entertane the 


ey, but not effect the hart; and ſhe who takes no 

care to add to the natural graces of her parſon, any 
excellin qualities, may be alloued ſtil] to amuſe as 
a picture, but not to tryumph as a buity. 


When adam is introduced by milton Deſcribing ; 
eve in paradice, and Relating to the angel the impre- 


ſions he felt upon ſeing hir at hir firſt creation, he does 


not repreſent her as a greſhan venus, by her ſhape or 


feature, but by the. luſtor of her mind, which ſhoon 


in them, and gave them their pour of charmily, 


Grace was in all her Steps, hivin in her ey, 
In all her geſters dignety and Love l 


without this irradiatin poor, the proudeſt fair one 


ought to now, whatever her glas may tell her to the 
contrary, that her moſt perfect fetures are unin- 
formed and dead. 


[. cannot better cloſe this morel chan by a ſhow 
ipetaph writen by ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which 


nothing cud Inſpire, but ſuch an obgect a as 1 have 
been Deſcribing. | 


Under nith this fone bth lie 
as much virtu as could die, 
which when alive did vigor give 
| To as much buity as could live. 
2 This Chapter of promiſcuous Exerciſes, i. e. wherels the 
Rules of Oithography, Etymology, Syntax, the Uſe of Capitals» 
&e. are violated or tranſgreſſed againſt, (as copied from a 


Dictator by a Perſon ignorant of them all) is recommended 
for Scholars to copy over correctly, as the finiſhivg Point to 


prove them in all, and every Part of Grammar, as well as for 
its real Value and Uſefulneſs in the Conduct of Life.—The 
Maxims for the Ladies, taken from the Spectator, are particu- 


larly recommended to the Conſideration of the Fair Sex, which 


in the Hands of ſkilful Teachers, will be excellent Topics to 
eularge upon. | | 
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EAD over the 20, 


Obſerve where they keep their proper 
Sounds, and where they change them. 
2. Take particular Notice what Letters are ſilent, 


or not pronounced at all; and remember to put in 


thoſe Letters in Writing, 
out in Reading. 


, though you leave them 


. Obſerve how the Words in the following Ta- 


ble are ſpelt, which are the ſame or very nearly a- 


| like i in Sound, but different in Signification. | 
4. When you read any good modern Book, take 
great Time, and particular Notice how the Words 
are ſpelt as you go on; eſpecially ſuch as you are 
dubious about, or are not commonly met with. 
1 do not know any Method which will conduce fo 


much 


2d, and 4th Chapters of 
this Book, Page 5, &c. with great Dili- 

gence, and mark how the Vowels, Diphthongs, 
and Conſonants are ſounded, in different Sorts of 
Words, Engliſh and Foreign; and learn to write them 
_ accordingly : 


much 


| yatiol 


5. 
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At the 
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rend, . 
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The APPENDIX. —— 
much to good Spelling, as Practice and due Obſer- 


| vation in this Way. 


. Whenever you are doubtful about the true 
Spelling cf a Word, always conſult a good Diftion- 


| ary, before you write it down. For further Direc- 


tions on this Head, 25 the Method of. OY inſerted 


= 7; 15 Beginning. 


uch 


> Jed; as, Every Thy 045 a ' Wherefore, 


DIRECT IONS about Carfr als. 


VApitals, or great Letters, are never uſed among 5 
ſmall, in the Middle or End of Words, but 


only at the Beginning of Words, in the e 
N Vie. 


The firſt Letter of any Book, Writing , Chap- 


| ht; Paragraph, &c. mult be a Capital. 


2. After a Peciod or full Stop, when a new Sen- 


tence begins. [See p. 35.] 


After Colons, Interrogations, ond Au 
4. At the Beginning of every Line of Toeny, and 


every Verſe in the Bible. 


5. At the Beginning of proper Names of all Sorts : 


Of Perſons, as Jofn, &c. Places, as London, & c. 
I Titles and Diſtinctions of Men and Women, as King, _ 
Duzen, Biſhop, Knight, Lady, Eſquire, Gentlenam, 


Sir, Madam; of Arts and Sciences, as Grammar, 


Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and 
Muft c; of Trades, as a Carpenter, a Smith, &c. 
At the Beginning of the Names, Epithets, or Gus 2 8 


ties of our Creator; as, Gd, Lord, Fehovah, Eternal, 
Almighty, Hily Spirit, or Gheſt; of Qualities belong- 
ing to the Title of Men, as Reverend, Right Keve- 


Is rend, Hongurable, Right Honourable, & e. 


6. All National Qualities, as Exgliſb, Scots, &e. 
and poſſeſſive Names, as George's, IVilliam's, and all 
Words which we would have particularly remark- 


7. If 


. — — —— _— Ee. a — er es. 
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7. If any notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author 
be quoted inhis own Words, it begins with a Capital, 
tho” it be not immediately after a full Stop, & 

8. Where Capitals are uſed in whole Words and 
Sentences, Something is expreſſed very great; as, 
I AM THAT I AM, is the Name of God. They 


are alſo uſed in Titles of Books, by Way of Orna- 
ment. 


9. The bee Name /, and the Interjection 0h, 


muſt always begin with Capitals. 


10. It is cuſtomary in Printing and Writing, to 


begin every Name of a Thing, (which in Grammar 
is called a Name or Noun Subſtantive) with a 
Capital. — See the Nature of Names or Subfantives, 
by Page 575 &C. of this Book. ] 


11. Any Part of Speech where thats is a Force 
or Emphaſis laid upon it, may be printed with a 


Capital, as, a Perſonal Name (We) the Preſent Time; 
otherwiſe Qualities, Verbs, and Participles, are to 
begin with ſmall Letters. : 
In ſome modern Books, the common Names or Sub- 


Amis are not printed with Capitals, only the proper 
Names. See the Difference between common and 


8 Nanes, p. 57. 


Red ABBREVIATIONS, 0 or Contrafions of Wards 


N Abbreviation or Contraltion of a Word, is 
when one or more Letters of a Word are 
written and made to ſtand for the whole Word, a 


Period being put immediately after the ſaid Let- 
ter or Letters. 


Theſe following are the moſt 
Clerk-like and uſeful for the e of Buſineſs. 


4 TABLE 


* 
r „ 9 ks r —— To ents ARG nnn. 
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4A TABLE of the moſt common ABBREVIATIONS, 
with the Explications. | 


43. 7 A. Bache- | 

| lor of Arts | 
 Abp. Archbiſhop 

A. D. Anno Domini, in 

the Lear of our Lord 


Admrs. Adminiſtrators : | Cur. Curius, Curtius, Cu- — 


Agt. Againſt 


A. M. Maſter of Ai or 


the Lear of the World 
Anh. Anabaptiſts 
Ap. Apoſtle, April 


A. R. Anna Regina, Am | 
the Queen; Anno Reg- 
ui, in the Year of the 


Neign 


ö As. B. G. Aſtronomy 
Perofeſſor of . 


College 
Aug. auguſt 
Bart Baronet 
B. D. Bachelor of Di- 

Vvinity | 
. Biſhop --:© >: 
B.. Bleſſed Virgin 
CG. Centam, a Hundred 
Chap. Chapter 

Ci. City, Citizen, Cita- 

del | 


Cl. Clericus, Clergyman | 
Co. County © ; 
C. C. C. Corpus Chrifti | 
College 
C. R. Carolus Rex, Cha. { 
the Ning 


* — 


C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the 
Keeper of the Seal 


6 e. P. §. Cuſtos Privat! 1 
Sigilli, Keeper of the | 


Privy Seal 


„„ 
D. Deanry, Duke dem. 
Duke, Doctor, d. Pence 


| D. D. Doctor in Divi- 


nity 
Decr, or IOber, December 
Deut. Deuteronomy 
D. Do. ditto, the fame 


Dum. Dukedom 


ZE. Evangeliſt, Eaſt, E= 


venin 


E. g. Exempli gratia, as | 


for FLxample 


Elix. Elizabeth 


Hug. Engliſh, England 

Ap. Epiſtle 

Ex. Exodus 

Exp. Rs xpobcions, 
Explanation 


| Feb. February 
Fr. France, French 
F. R. $, Fellow of the 


Royal Society 
Cen. Geneſis 
Genmo Generaliſſimo 
Cent. Gentleman : 
G. R. Ceorg ius Rex, Geo. 

the King | 


Hid ©; 
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132 "1 
\ 
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I. . S. 


= James 1 
Fac. Jacob, Jacobus 
J. 5 


7 R. 
Jul Yuh, Julius 


K. King, or Kings 
Km. Kingdom 5 


Lp. Lord hip 
Err. or Ltr. Letter 


APP 


Hhd. Hogſhead 
Hund. Hundred 
Id. idem, the ſame 
7: e. id eft, that is 


Salvator, Jeſus Saviour 
of Men 


Jan. fenuary, Janus 
uris Doctor, a 
Doctor of Law 5 


7% Feſus | 


nfl. Inſtant, laſtitution, 


\, Inflrument 
no. Fon 


Jona. Jonathan 


the J 


Jun. June, Junior 


Knt. Knight *- 


| L. Lucius, Lord, 1 
I. Liber, a Book, Libra 


a Pound Sterling | 


B. a Pound Weight 
Ladp. Ladyſhip 
ILA. Lord 
„ Lady-day 


Lieut. or Lt. Lieutenant 


L. L. D. Legum Doctor, 


. Doctor of Laws 


dag Rex, James 25 
= N. Note, North 
| NN. B. Nota Bene, Note 


E N DI X. 


. 4 8: Tacks S ill, t the 1 


Place of the Seal 


| 24. Marquis, Monday, | 


Morning, Marcus 


Je fi Heominum AM. A. Maſter of Arts 7 


Ma. Madam 


| Mar. March, Mark 
_ | Math. Mathematics 5 
A. D. Medicine Doctor, 


Doctor of Phyſic 


a | Min. Miniſter 
AMonſ. Monſieur 
| Ar. Maſter. 


Mrs. Miſtreſs © 
MS. Manuſcript 


| 26. Manuſcripts 


8. Memoriæ Sacrum, 
| ſacred to the Memory 


well 


_ | Nov. or gber, November : 


NM. S. New Stile 


O. Oliver 
Obi. Obedient 


| 04. or 8ber, October 
| O. S. Old Stile 
Ox. Ounce 
I. Publius, Preſident 


P. per, pro, by or for 

Par. Parliament 

Per Cent. per Centum, by 
the Hundred 


| Phils œp ß =; 


| Num. Number, Numbers 


Lover of earning 3 5 


or, Phildimatheniaticus, a 


Lover of the Mathe- | 


 matics i 

P. M. G. Profellbr of | 
| Muſic at Greſham Col- ; 
lege ; 


Pr. Prieſt, primitive 


7 «4. quaſi dicat, as if he | 


$ q. by + 


— 


| Prof. Th. Gr. Profeſſor | 
| ys pry 
Profeſſor of Divinity 
1-07 Sir 
: 5 Semifſſes, half a Pound 


at Greſham College 


f P. S. Poſtſeript 
Put. Pennyweigbt 
' ©. Queen, Queſtion, or | 


7. Quadr ans, or Farth- 
ing. 


ſhould ſay 


quantum libet, Fe 
much as you will 


= 7. F quantum ſu Acit, * : 
| | pul, Worthipful 


| tufficient Quantity 


5 R. Rex, King, 


Mr for MC's and Mrs for Miſtreſs, &c. It argues 
| D- 


Queen 


Reg. Prof. Regius Pro- 
Feſhr, King's Profeſſor | 
N. Robert | 
Kt Ti/pful Right Wor- 


ſhiptul 


IX. Hon. Right Honour- — 
whos 1 Sc. FI cetera, and the reft, 


| able 


: 7. or. Tho. | 
Thef. Theſis, Theſfolonions | 


Regina, | 


bs 
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| $. or St. Saint 


S. Solidus, a Shilling 


S. A. Secundum Artem, 


according to Art 
Sa. Samuel, Sampſon 


| Sept. or ber, September 
$h. Shire 2 
S. N. Secundum Naturam, 


according to Nature 
Sp. Spain, 1 


S. S. T. P. Sacra- Sancto 
Theologiæ Profeſſor, a 
Profeſſor of Divinity. 


Thomas 


V. Virgin 


v. vide, ſee verſe, &c. 


m or Will. William 
Mp. Worſhip. 


Ft, Chriſt 


| Xmas, Chriſtmas 


ye. the 
ym. them 
yr. your 
755 this 


and 


Avoid theſe Contraions as much as poſſi! ble, une 
leſs for private Uſe, and where they would be ridicu- 
lous at Length, as &c. for and ſo forth, or the reſt, 


2 


| a < et 
_— aac 


— 


——ͤ—ͤ— —— 
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Diſreſpect to uſe Contractions to Superior; and 3 
| viten puzzling to others, | 5 
e 7¹ 
Cnanactens of the PLANETS. 5850 
- = The Sun. z 4, AY 
| $ The Planet Mercury. | 2 + tak 
2 The Planet Venus. Co tat 
The Harth conſidered as a Planet. 10 
3 The Planet Mars. . 
A The Planet Jupiter. tak 
h The Planet Saturn. 8 |  Fou 
The Twelve S1GNS of the Zoviac, On 
the 
Aries, or the Ram. 13 


Taurus, or the Bull. 

Gemini, or the Twins. 

Cancer, or the Crab. 

Leo, or the Lion. 

Virgo, or the Virgin. 
Called Northern Signs. 


Libra, or the Balance. 
Scorpio, or the Scorpion. 
Sagittarius, or the Archer. 
Capricornus, or the Goat. 
Aquarius, or the Waterman. 
Pijces, or the Fiſhes. 

"  * Called Southern Signs. 


_OfNumBERs and FIGURES. 


Umbers are uſually expreſſed either by theſe 

ſeven Roman Capitals, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. 
which are called Numerals : 3 or by theſe Ten Cha- 
racters, ViZ. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Which are 

called Figures, and o, which is a Cypher. 

1 Thar Signification., 5 

-- +1 4, One V5 Fire. K, Teh. Li Fifty. 8 
a Hundred. D. Five Hundred. M. . 

1. One 


2 188 ES” 


m 
* 


1 


** 
2 > 
3 

f 
2 
39 
. 
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I Ons. 2 Two. 3 Three. 4 Four. 5 Five. 6 Six. | 
Þ Seven. 8 Eight, 9 Nine. o Nothing, 


_ Obſerve concerning the numerical Letters, that if 


a leſs numerical Letter be placed before a greater, it 


takes away from the greater ſo many as the leis 


7 J. 2 
, PE CI Za as ae 


e oi; et dee Bb | 


| ſtands for; but being placed after a greater, it adds 
ſo many to it as the leſs ſtands for: As the Letter 
V. ſtands for Five; but I. being placed before it, 


takes One from it, and makes both ſtand but for 
Four; thus IV. But l. being ſet after the V. adds 
One to it, and makes it Sta, VI. Take Notice of | 


the Examples. 


IV. Four V. Five VI. 8 
IX. Nine X. len Al. Eleven. 


| XL. Forty L. Fifty N Sixty 


* Ninety . Hundred CX. Hun. and Ten. =_ 
Obſerve concerning the CharaQters or Figures, | 


| that Cyphers at the Right Hand of Figures Increaſe 


their Value ten Times, as 1 One, 10 Ten, 100 
Hundred, 700 ſeven Hundred, 7000. ſeven Thou- 
ſand ; but at the Left Hand they ſignify 15 5 


| as, 01 makes but Cue; 0002 but True. 


A Figure at every Remove from the Right Hand 
increaſes its Value ten Times, as g Nine, 98 Ninety- 
eight, 987 Nine Hundred and Eighty-feven. . : 

Numbers are ſometimes expreſſed by ſmall Roman 


1 as i. one, ii. tuo, xvi. / deten, IXxvili. ſeventy 
eight, &c. | 


W here Books, Chapters, Seftions, and Verſes are 
cited, the numerical Letters are generally uſed to 


ſignify the Books or Chapters, and the Figures ta 


ſignify the Sections, Verſes, or ſmaller Facts. as Exod, 


XII. 17. Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the ſeven- 
 reenth Verſe. So B. IX. Set, 24, lignifies Book the 
Ninth, and the Tony - fourth Section. 


EEE Figures 
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| Do igures are alſo uſed to expreſs the T hings fol- 
8 | lowing, viz. 

= | > The Order or Succellion- of Things ; ; as, 225 
' 2, 34, 4th, 1oth, 39th, firſt, ſecond, third, Ke. 
. Fractions or Parts of Things; as, 4 one 
Ball, + one fourth, cr quarter, 3 z five cighths, 2 E three 
guar ters, &c. 


„„ 
4. The Size of Books; as, 45. Quarro, ITY Oe- 
tao, 12ms, Duodecimo, or Twelves, 24m. 7. wenty- 
Fours. ; | 
5. Some Months; 5 As, _- September, 8br. On- 
bers, gor' November, 10br. December e 


n 


CHAP. 


to the Points, Cadence, and Emphaſis, 


ROSE is the common Method of expreſſing our 
Thoughts in Diſcourſe or Writing ; it is looſe 


no certain Number of Syllables is required to make 


to Verſe: Yet if Proſe be we'l written, it admits of 
great Harmony, and is neatly as mulical as Poetry, 
when free, unreſtrained, and grateful.to the Ear. 
Before any Directions be given to the Scholars, 
it may not be improper to propoſe one to the Teacher; 


Learner to ſpell, or read, he ſhould ſometimes ſpel! 
or read that very Leſſon over before the Schola, for 
their Imitation. In reading any Part of Scripture, a 

News- paper, an Oration, a Dialogue, Poetry, &c. 
let the Leacher obſerve the Stops, read deliberately, 
give the Accent to the proper Sylable or Syllables, 


3. Ihe Number of Actions; as, 20, nwice, Jes; 


a Line or Sentence, and in this tenſe it {tands oppoſed 


in. each Word; and the Emphaſis on I the proper Word 


j 
; 


5 e 


; Diakcrions for READING Bia OSE, according FP 


— OTIS, . 2 


| = unconfined to poetical Meaſure, Rhyme, &c. i.e. | 


and that is, that what Leſſon ſoever he appoints the 


ling 


Our 
ooſe 


4. 


lake 


ts Of 


ty; þ 


Jars, 


mes; i" 
s the 


ſpell 
s, for 
Ire, a 


„Sc. | Tone and Sound of the Voice in Reading, muſt be the 
ſame as it is in Speaking; and we ſhould” not affect} ® 
10 change that natura! and eaſy Sound wherewith 


Ve ſpeak, for a ſtrange, new, aukward Tone, as 


ately, 
ables, 


Word 


1 
2 \ 
> z 
* 


or Words in a Sentence. 


— m8 


oſed 
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Learners that have a tole- 
rable Ear, will readily imitate the Maſter's Voice; 


and by this Method be ſecured againſt a diſagreeable 
Turn of Voice, or an unhappy canting Tone: And 


they will ſooner learn to pronounce juſtly whatſoever - 


they read by this Imitation, than by a mere Correc- 
tion of their Fauits, without ſuch an Example. | 
When ſeveral Scholars are claſſed together, if each Þ} 


attend to his own Book, this may be done wich 
Eaſe while the Maſter reads. 


1 PO iN T 8. 
Every Reader ſhould at one and the ſame Moment 
not only pronounce with his Voice the Words he is 


actually upon, but by his Eye ftill ſecure ſome fol- 


lowing Words, to prevent ſtammering, or a diſagree- 
able Silence, He muſt carefully mind the Stops he 


meets with in each Sentence; by which the Hear- _ 
ers will better underſtand what he reads, and he will 
gain Time to breathe, and continue in Reading. 
he either makes no Pauſes, where there are Marks | 
to direct him, makes no Diſtinctions of their 
portional Times, or ignorantly makes Pauſes where 
there are no Marks, he deſtroys the Senſe, and 


5 
pr O- 


pre- 
vents the Auditory from underſtanding what he reads. 


[See the Uſe off Steps, p. 33, of this Book.] 


. Of CAD RENE. TT, 
Cadence is the proper Toning of the Voice in 


8 5 or Reading; whereby the Auditors are af- 


fected and moved to give Attention to the Diſcourſe 
or Subject. He that would learn a graceful Cadence 


in Reading, muſt carefully obſerve how thoſe who are ; 


celebrated for Reading and Speaking well, do manage 


their Voice on various Subjects, and frequently ex- 


erciſe himſelf in endeavouring to imitate them, The 


— 


— — — — —— ee COONS 
* Þ * 


ſome do when they begin to read, which would al- 
moſt perſuade our Ears that the Speaker and Reader 


were two different Perſons, if our Eyes did not 


convince us to the contrary. 


Every Diſcourſe is to be uttered according to the 


Nature of the Subject, and the Voice is to be mana- 


ged ſo as to humour the Senſe by Tones proper there- 
to. Thus, if a Thing be merely narrative, and not 
affecting, it is to be ſpoken in a plain Manner, with 


very little Change of Sounds, as being addreſſed to 


the Underſtanding and not to the Will : If it be [ 
argumentative, it requires more Warmth and Ear- | 
neſtneſs; if pathetic, moſt of all. Things natural | 


are to be pronounced with an even, diftin& Voice; 


good Actions with lofty and magnificent Tones of 

Admiration; wicked Actions with thoſe of Deteſta- _ 

tion; fortunate Events of Life, with a briſk Air; 
unfortunate ones, with a ſad or mournful one. 
. The ſeveral Paſſions require much Variety: Love | 
Zi to be expreſſed with a ſoft and charming Voice; | 


Hatred with a ſharp, ſullen, and ſevere one; Joy is 
| to be full, flowing, and briſk ; Grief to be dull, lan- 


guiſhing, and moaning; Fear with trembling ang 


JJ En OR vs 
o expreſs the Paſſions well, we muſt learn to 


have a deep Senſe and Feeling of them ; and, to this 


End, we ſhould ſtrongly repreſent Things to our- 


| felves, and be as much affected as if we actually felt 
them. Thus the Voice, as the Interpreter of our 
Sentiments, will eaſily convey the ſame Diſpoſition 
into the Minds of the Auditors, it has derived from 
our own Conceptions. It is the lively Image of the | 
Soul; it receives all the Impreſſions and Changes 
that the Soul is capable of. In a Word, the Voice 
follows Nature, and borrows the Tone of every 


It 
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11 would be ridiculous to read common n Things i in 
a tragical, mournful Manner, which happen every 
Day, and do not affect us with any Concern: And, 
on the other Hand, to pronounce great Affairs, and : 
Matters of extraordinary Moment, in a low, uncon- 


cerned and familiar Voice. So that (as was ſaid be- 
fore) every Subject requires Turns of Voice ſuitable 

to it; and whoſoever does not hit the Tone peculiar |} 
| to each, becomes diſagreeable to the Hearers, by j 
F Impropriety i in Pronunciation. 


In reading a Sentence or Period, there is uſually to 
be ſomewhat of a Riſe and Cadence; ; that is, the 


Voice ſhould be gently raiſed, until one gets to the 
Middle; and then it ſhould gently fall to the End 
of it. At the End of a Sentence ſpeak deliberately ; 
and take Care you do not drop your Voice too low, 

' left the Hearers ſhould loſe the Sound and . 
of two or three of the laſt Words. g 


. Of EmpHnaAsIs L 
As that Force of the Voice, which is placed on a 


1 | ; Woe Syllable in any Word, is called Accent; 
ſo that which is laid upon a particular Word 1 in a 
Sentence! is called Emphaſis. 


To place the Emphaſis upon any Word, is only to 


pronounce that Word with a peculiar Strength of 
Voice above the Reſt, which gives Force, Spirit, and 
Beauty, to the whole Sentence: But if the Word be 
of two or more Syllables, then the accented Syllable 
of the empbatical Word is pronounced ſtronger than 


otherwiſe it would be, and a new and different Ac- 


cent is not to be placed upon that Word; as, in this N 


Queſtian, Are you travelling to London? 
Here the firſt Syllable in the Word London muſt * | 


| pronounced with a ſtrong Sound; becauſe the Em- 
phaſis lies upon that Word: And hence it is that 
Authors uſe the WordFAcceat aud Emphaſis in- 


Jitferentiy, 


ad. avi... . 
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differently, to ſignify the Streſs that muſt be laid on 
any Word in a Sentence; becauſe both are e 5 
placed on the ſame Syllable. 
There may be ſeveral emphatical Words ina Sen- 


tence; as, The Boy is neither a Fool, nor a Wit, 
Where Fool, Mit, = 


the emphatical Word in a Sentence, is this: 


4 6 „ Pa ͤ—1A — 4 ——— — —2—ͤ 2 er 
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nor a Blockhead, nor a Poet: 
Blockhead, Poet, are all emphatical Words. 
The great and general Rule to find out which is 


der what is the chief Deſign of the Speaker or Wri- 


ter; and that Word which ſhews the chief Deſign 
of the Sentence, is the emphatical Word ; for it is 
for the Sake of ſuch Word or Words, the whole 
Sentence ſeems to be made. 4 
There might be ſome airticulas Rules | given to 

find out the emphatical Word; ſuch as theſe: N 
1. When a Queſtion is aſked, the Emphaſis often 


lies -on the queſtioning Word; as, 70%, what, 
whither, when: Thus, W ho zs there | ? What 7s the 
Matter? W hither did you go ? When did you return? 


Yet this is not always ſo; as, ho is the ſtrongeſt | 
or wiſeſt Man? In which Sentence, Arongft and 
201% are the emphatical Words. 


2. When two Words are ſet in Opoolician: one 


to the other, and one of them is pronounced with 
an Emphaſis, then the other ſhould have an Emphaſis - 
_ alſo; as, / they run, we will run; fir our Feet are 
| as good as theirs, 

our and theirs, are the emphatical Words. 


In which Sentence, they and we, 


To make it appear of how great Importance it is 


to place the Emphaſis rightly, we may obſerve that 
the very Senſe and Meaning of a Sentence is often- 
times very different, according as the Emphaſis is 
laid upon different Words ; ; and that the particular | 
of the Speaker 1 is diſtinguiſhed thereby 3 3 as 


Will | 


Deſign 
in this ſhort * namely, 


. 3 


Conſi- | 


5 . 2 8 
- * 4 1 n F, * » 2 "Tx 
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Will yon ride to Town To-day ? 
In theſe ſeven Words there may -oſfibly be four 


— 


different Senſes, from the different placing of the 
Emphaſis, viz. I 
1. If the Emphaſis be laid upon the Word you, We 
negative Anſwer may be, No, but my Brother will. 
2. If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word ride, the — 
Anſwer may be, No, but I ſhall walk. — 


3. If upon Town, Ne, 1 cannot, for 1 muſt go into 


the Country. 


4. If upon To-day, No, but 1 intend to go To- h 


morrow. 


Hence we ſee how afefut the proper olacing of the 5 
Emphaſis is to right Reading. Farther, concerning 
the Emphaſis, obſerve the four following Directions. 
1. Carefully avoid a Monotony, i. e. an Uniformity 
of Voice, or reading without any Emphaſis at all; lite 


an ignorant Boy, who underſtands not what he reads, 
expreſſing every Ward with the ſame canting Tone, and 
laying a proper Force or Sound no where ; for ſuch a 
one pronounces the moſt moving and pathetic Oration ” 
if he were ſpelling over a mere Catalogue of Words, | 


2. Do not multiply the Emphaſis or change the Tone 
of your Voice too often, ſo as to imitate finging or chant« 
ing; for this is another . and as 2 as the 

fermer. 

3. Take Heed of laying. an Emphaſis i or Streſs upon 
7 ords where there ought to be none. Some Readers are 
apt to place a flrong Sound upon Words, not ſo much ac- 
cording to their expreſſive Senſe, as according to the 


| Length of the Sentence, and the Ability of ther Breath 


| zo 225 it out in pronouncing it. 


. Have a Care of omitting the Emphaſis where it 


1 8 to be placed; for this makes the Sentence loſe ail 


3 Farce, and yew conceals its Meaning from the 
A Hearers. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 
bDixzer tons far Reading VERSE. 


FERSE is tied up to a certain Meafure ; and 
the Lines are generally of an equal Length, 


An hoaneft Man's the 25h15 Work of Gd. 8 
FTheſe Sort of Feet are in Latin called Tambics, 


| . and | in. Engliſb we ſeldom uſe any other Kind. 


Tf the Accent falls on the 1ſt, 3d, 5th, &c. Sylla- | 


; bles, the Verſe is called Trachaicat ; as, 


In the Days 5f old Stores plainly 51d. 


When two Syllables are both long, the Foot is | 
called a Spandee; and when a long Syllable is fol- 


lowed by two ſhort ones, it is called a Daayle, 
Diogenes ſarly and proud. 


— The Diſtinction of long and ſhort Syllables, which 


in Poetry is generally called Quantity, is the ſame 


Fhing as Accent in Proſe. 
A Diſtich conſiſts of two Lines, 1 a Stanza of 55 
wies or more. Larger Compoſitions, or a Number 


of Stanzas, connected, are called Odes, Songs 


When 


4 
£ 
v 
1 1 : 
A 


A feaſt made up of an equal Number of Sy llables 1 
each. It is alſo called either Rhyme. or- "Blank 
| Verſe. 5 

An Exgliſb Verſe in general conſiſts of only © one 

Line, which is made up of five Feet, each Foot con- 
taining a fhort and a long Syllable eee 
throughout the whole Verſe; as, 


3 AY 
LNCS FRE dts 


« &. * <4. Rem - KY 


Poems, &c. or by other Names, according to the | 
Subject treated ht as, a Paſtoral treats of a Shep- 
 Herd's Life; an Elegy is a mournful Song r 
Poem, & c. 
If a Line contains fix Feet, the Verte is alla 
Hexameter, and if only five, Pentameter, as many of 
our r Compoſitions i in Poetry are. 
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ber of Syllables, and the Words ſo 
Accents may naturally fall on ſuch oiricutas Sylla- 
bles, ſo 3s to make a peculiar Harmony to the Ear, 
this is called blank Verſe or Metre, from its being 
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When two or more Lines end with the ſame, or a 


like Sound, the Verfe is called Rhyme; as, 

Let ſuch teach others, who themſelves excel, 

And cenſure freely who have written well, 

When every Line is made up of a certain Num- 
placed that the 


Meaſure ; as in the following Lines: 
Know'|Rt thou th Importance of a Soul immortal? 
Behold this Midnight Glory: Worlds on IWarlds ! 
Amazing Pomp | redhuble this Amaxe; 


„ Thouſand add, and twice Ten Thouſand more 


Then weigh the dats, one Soul outweighs them all, 
And * th' aſtoniſhing Magnificence - 
Of unintelligent Creation poor. Youns. 
In this Kind of Verſe, the Metre is ſtrictiy obſer- 


ved, as if it had been Rhyme alſo; and the Words 
are moſtiy 
| very 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 10th Syllables, as they 


ſo diſpoſed, that Accents may fall on e- 


generally do in Khyme ; yet no general Rule can 


be laid down for accenting either this Kind of Verſe 


or Rhyme, as the Spondee and Dactyle will ſome- 
times occur. 

The great and general Rule therefore of reading 
Engliſh Verſe, is to pronounce every Word and every 


Sentence juſt as if it were Proſe, obſerving the Stops 


with great Exactneſs, placing the Accent on a par- 


ticular Syllable in a Word, and juſt Emphaſis on- a2 ñ 
Word or Words in a "Sentence, but with theſe two i 


— 1 llowances or Alterations following, viz. _ 
. At the End of every Line, where there is no 
tt make a Stop about half ſo long as a Comma, 


juſt to give Notice that che Line is ended. 


2. If any Wore i in the Line happen to have two 
8 Dounds, 
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favours the Metre or Rhyme. | 


| Mealure requires; as the Word glittering muſt make 
three Syllables in this Line 


All glittering in Arms he floed. 
But i in the following it makes but two. 
All glitt'ring in Arms he ſtoodldt. 
T o favour the Rhyme, is to pronounce the laſt 


| Word of the Line, ſo as to make it chime with the 
Line foregoing, where the Word admits of two 


: Pronunciations ; „ . 


II were once from Bondage free, 
Id never fell my Liberty. 


if it was written with ce, Liber an that it _ be hong 
with the Word free. 
But if the Verſe runs thus, | 


My Soul aſcends above the Shy, 
And triumphs in her Liberty. 


Here the Word Liber ty is to be ſounded as as ending 5 


in z, that Sky may have a juſt Rhyme to it. 
But whether you pronounce Liberty as if it was 


5 place the Accent, and fix it on the laſt Syllable. 
: 3 A Now having made theſe two ſmall Allowances, 


. AY 


4 the Ear, when it reads like Proſe, you are to charge 
the Faults on the Poet, and not on the Reader: 


1 to the common Rules of Pronunciation. | 
1 H A p. 


| Sounds, chuſe to give that Sound to it which moſt 5 


To favour the Metre, is to read two Syllables dis 
tinct, or to contract them into one, according as the 


Here you are to pronounce the Word Litart as 


a with ze or i, you muſt ſtill pronounce the 
5 ft Syllable but feebly, and not ſo ftrong as to mit- 


8 
if the Verſe do not ſound well and harmonious to 


For it is certain that thoſe Verles are not well com- 
poſed, which cannot be read gracefully, accoiding 


_— 2 1 


DIRECTIONS for Iain LeTTaRS 7 


Expreſſions, always pertinent, and writ in fuch. 
them; ſo that the Perſon to whom they are ſent can- 


Meaning of any Word, Part, or Order contained 
therein. 


ſtances of Trade, muſt be plainly and particularly 
mentioned; and nothing ſhould be preſumed, under- 
ſtood, or implied in obſcure or ambiguous Terms. 


as poſſible in anſwering every. Particular Article i in 
| Letters written to you. 


| thoſe of all ordinary Occurrences, ſhould be neat, 


ject will admit of, like that of UVonverſation ; 7 e. 
write to your Corre eſpondent as you would talk to 
him, and without any formal, uncommon Phraſe. 
He frank and affable without Impertinence; oblicing 
and complaiſant without Bombaſt or Flattery; al- 
ways remembering, that nothing is more rude and 


think will be moſt intelligible to thoſe you Write to: 
and chufe apt and expteſſive Qualities, 


Ec. of Wit, Humour, or Rallery, (whatever your 
Talent be) until you become Maſter of ſuch good 
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Bosixkss ; for ADDRESSING PERSONS of hy 
n in Diſcourſe or Writing, &c. 


| Tradeſman's Letters ſhould be plain, conciſe, | 
and to the Purpoſe ; free from ſtiff or ftudicd 


Words or Terms as carry a diſtinct Meaning with 


not kev the leaſt Heſitation or Doubt about the 


All Orders, Commillious, ind atertht Giicunts 


You ſhould likewiſebe as punctual and as tine 


The Stile for Letters of this Kind, as well ; as er 


fignificant, and as conciſe as the Nature of the Sub- 


O 


ee than to praiſe People to themſelves. 
Never affect high or hard Terms, but ſuch as yours, 


Above all Things, never attempt to write Letters; 


Senſe and oo! Breeding, as a long Series of Reading 
0 2 | ny 


8 o by 
2 4 n 1 * CY + 
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and Experience can only make you; leſt (before you 
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get a juſt and diſtin Diſcernment of what is pure, 


eulous to better Judges. 


moraſ, or polite; and what groſs immoral, or im- 
pure) you beſtow your Wit and Satire upon impro- | 
per Subjects; ſo that, while you fancy yourſelf ama- 


Zingly witty, you render yourſelf ſurpriſingly ridi- 
The Merit of Wit, Hu- 


mour, &c. is only due to the * and good Appli- 


cation of it.“ 


Of Superſeriptions of 7 adareſſ ng. Perſons f 


Superſeription, 5 - 

_ To the Reyal Paths: 

O the King” s molt_ 

| excellent Majeſty. 

To his Royal Highneſs Ko, it pleaſe yourRoyal 

the Prince of 778 a e 
The ſame to any other of them, rarying only the 


5 To the Nobility: 
To ws G A: 5 


Title and dex. 


Duke of B. 


To the moſt noble A. 


Marquis of B. 


To the Rt Hon. A. 
Earl of B. 
* To the Rt Hon. *. 
Lord Viſcount B. 
. To the Rt Hon A. 
- Lord :% g 


Quality, MC 
: Addreſs. 


your Majeſty. 
Highneſs. 


| My Lond Duke, 7 

Your Grace. 
My Lord Marquis, 
5 Your N 


| My "2 x 
[Four Lordſhip. 


—— 


= 4s H. youth have manera Oceaf on to write Letters 1017 5 


they have arrived at ſuch a Competency of Reading. or Knows. 
tedge, (which ſome do never arrive at } as is ſufficient to ga 


—_— 


them abbat is pertinent and proper, and what is not ſo; it is 


preſumed this additional Chapter (being deſigned to remedy ſuch | f 
Miſtabes and Improprieties as young Writers are moſt liable RR 
ill be — reful. 


IRE, or May it pleaſe 5 


: The 
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The Ladies are addreſſed according to the Rank of 
their Huſbands. 

All the Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the Ti 
tle of Lord and Rt Hon. Allo the eldeſt Sons of 
Earls. This is called the Conrteſy of England. 

All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſ- 
counts, and of Barons, are ſtiled Eſquires, and 

HFonourable; as, Lo the Hon. A. B. Eſq; Sir. 

All the Daughters of Dukes, Marquiſles, and Earls 

are Ladies, All the Daughters of Viſcounts and 5 

Barons are Honourable; as, 7 

To the Hon. Mrs A. B. | "Male 
The Title of Rt Hon. is given to all Privy Countel- _ 

lors, and to the Lord Mayors of London, York, & 
Dublin; alſo to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. ä 
All Perſons bearing the King's Commiſſion, are ſti— 


led Honourable; and every Servant to the King 


on the civil and Military Liſts, alſo to any of we. 
Royal Family, i is ſtiled Eſquire. 5 
TO the Parliament. 
10 the Rt Hon. the Lords j My Lords. 5 5 
Spiritual & Temporal May it pleaſe your . 
An parliament aſſembled. . 
To the Hon. the Knights, 3 Gentlemen. 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, C ug it pleaſe your 
inParliament aſſembled. Honours. 
To the Rt Hon. A. B. 
Eſq; Speaker of the Hon. C Sir. 
Houſe of Common. * \ 
To the n 
Io the moſt Reverend M Lor . 
Father in God, A. 299 Y J Grace, 
e of B. 885 : . 


— _ — 


* Hei is gare ane of hs Way 5 ; mo et Pring 1 
Council. 1 


; Ws To the Rt Hon A. 
1 Lord B. 
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and Experience can only make you; leſt (before you 
get a juſt and diſtin Diſcernment of what is pure, 


moral, or polite; and what groſs immoral, or im- 


pure) you beſtow your Wit and Satire upon impro- 
per Subjects; ; ſo that, while you fancy yourſelf ama- 
zZingly witty, you render yourſelf ſurpriſingly ridi- 
culous to better Judges. The Merit of Wit, Hu- 
1 mour, Sc. is only due to the Juſt and good Appli- 5 


cation of it. * 


BD of Super ſeriptions of Les addreſſing Perſon 75 


Quality, &c. 
Su perſeription.” 


5 Addreſs. 
Jo the Royal Family. 


excellent Majeſty. your Majeſty. 


the Prince of IWales. : Highneſs. 


The ſame to any other of them, yarying only the | 


Title and Sex. 
: To the Mobility. 


| Ta his Grace A. My Lord Duke, 
Duke of B. = N Your Grace. . 
To the moſt noble A. My Lord Marquis. 
M.arquis of B. | Your LO 
10 the Rt Hon. A. 55 
Earl of B. e 
To the Rt Hon. A. My Low, | 
Lord Viſcount B. 


Your Lordſhip. 


— 


— — 


15 * As Youth 3 3 Occa fes on to aurite 3 before 


they hade arrived at ſuch a Competency of Reading. or Kno- 
ledge, (which ſome do never arrive at } as is ſufficient to She 


them evhat is pertinent and proper, and what is not ſo; it is 
preſumed this additional Chapter (being deſigned to remedy ſuch 


 Miflakes and Improprieties as young Writers are mer liable fo) + 


will be very eſul. 


O the King's moſt GRE, or May it pleaſe 
To his Royal baden May it pleaſe fyourRoyal 


in pParliament aſſembled 
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The Ladies are addreſſed according to the Rank of 
their Huſbands. 
All the Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the Ti- : 
tle of Lord and Rt Hon. Allo the eldeſt Sons of 
Earls. This is called the Conrteſy of England. 
All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſ- 
| counts, and of Barons, are ſtiled Eſquires, and 
; Honourable ; as, To the Hon. A. B. Eſq; Sir. 
All the Daughters of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls 


are Ladies, All the Daughters of 1 and = i £ 


Barons are Honourable ; as, 

To the Hon. Mrs A. B. 1 > 
The Title of Rt Hon. is given to all Privy Countel- 
lors, and to the Lord Mayors of London, York, & 
Dublin; alſo to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. 


be All Perſons bearing the King's Commiſſion, are- li Sr 
. Honourable; and every Servant to the King 


on the civil and Military Liſts, alſo to any of the 
"Royal Family, is ſtiled Eſquire. 
To the Parliament. 
To the Rt Hon. the Lords en,, T 
Spiritual & Tempora . it pleaſe your 
in parliament aſſembled. Lordſhips. b 
To the Hon. the Knights, ) Gentlemen. 
Citizens, and mY May it pleaſe your 
Honours, 
To the Rt Hon. A. B. Rs wy, | 
 Eſq;Speaker of the Hon. Sir. 
eln of Common. J 
N the Clergy. 
'To the moſt Reverend Mo for 4. 
Father in God, A. * Your Grace. 
_—— of B. wy g 


. VVV; To. 


3 


A 8 — — 


. "Hes is qencralh ane of 0 a # mat e Privy 


Council. 
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To the Rt Rev. Father in God My Lord. 15 
the Lord Biſhop of K. > Your Lordſhip. 
To the Rev. A. B. D. D. Dean J Rev. Doctor. 
of C. or Archdeacon or (Mr Dean. 
Chancellor of D. or Preben- (| Rev. Sir. I 
-dary, Se.. 


All Rectors, Views, Curates, Lecturers, and 
Clergymen of inferior Denominations, are fſtiled 


Reverend. 


The Officers of the King' $ Houſhold, are e 
ſed according to their Quafity or Office; giving the 


Preference to thoſe who are moſt honourable, 


S In ſuperſcribing to Perſons relating to their Offi- 
= ces, their: Stile of Employment muſt be mentioned. 5 
The Commiſſioners of the civil Liſt are addreſſed _ 

according to their Rank, and are ſtiled Right Ho- 8 


nourable; as, 


a To the Right Hon. the 33 . of the 
Treaſury of Trade and Plantations, of the Ad- 


miralty, Oc. .Your Lordſhips. - 


The Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, reit Salt 
* Duty, Stamp Duty, Navy, Sc. are called Honoura- 
ble; ſome of them being commonly Privy Counſel- 
Iors, it is uſual to ſtile them collectively Right Ho- 


nourable; as, 


Sirs, your Honours, 


In the Army all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 


their Rank, with the Addition of their Employment. 
All Colonels are {tiled Honourable ; 3 as, the Hon, 


ol. Ac B. 


All inferior Officers have the Name of their Em- 
ployment ſet firſt; as, Major A. B. Capt. A. B. c. 


In the Navy all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 


their Quality and Office; and all Admirals, with- 
out being Peers, are ſtiled Honourable. 
The other Officers as in the Army. 
All. Amb; dor have the Title of Excellency 450 
e 


1 them, are ſtiled Right Worſbipful or Worſhipful, 5 
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ded t to their Quality, as have all Plenipotentiaries, 
and Governors abroad, and the Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland. 1 
All Judges, if Privy Counſellors, are e tiled Right 
| Hon, if not, Hon. as, 
The Right Hon. A. B. Lord 8 5 
The Right Hon. Sir A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice. 0 
The Hon. A. B. Eſq; Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. A. B. Eſa: one of the Juſtices of, &c. 
All others in the Law according to their Office 
or Rank; every Barriſter Having the Title of Eſqʒ 
NOR them... | 
All Gentlemen in Commiticn of the Pear, have 
the Title of Eſquire and Worlhipful ; 3 as have all 
Sheriffs and Recorders. . 
The Aldermen and Recorder of Lond are ſtiled 
Right Worſhipful; as are all r of e 
tions, except Lord Mayors. 
Te Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, Ec. if 
_ conſiſting of Magiſtrates, or having any among 


as their Titles may be. 
5 Incorporated Bodies are called Homoarable: as, 
the Hon. Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India 5 
Company, &c. 8 
The Honourable the Sub- e . 
Governors, and Directors of the Bank of England, 
| the South-Sea Company, Sc. 5 
Or elſe Worſhipful; as, 
The Maſters and Wardens of the Worlhipful 
Company of Mercers. 5 


It is uſual to call a Baronet and Knight, Honour- 3 


able, and their Wives Ladies. : 
The Method of addreſſing Men of Trade and 
5 Buſineſs, Friends, Relations, and Acquaintance, is 


ſo well known, ant it is needleſs to inſert it here. 
C . A p. 
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CHAT 
TASKS EL 
5 Wonps the ſame, or very nearly alike in Sound, but 


V. 


di ferent in Si gnification and Spelling. 


4 to be troubled 
Ale, to drink 
Air, to breathe in 
Heir, to an Eſtate 
Are, we or you are 
t, à Pilmire 
Aunt, an Uncle's Wife 
An, the Article 
Ann, a Woman's Name 
Bail, a Surety 
Bale, of Cloth 


© 


Beer, Drink 
Bear, to carry 
Bier, Carriage for the dead | 
___ Barze, Cloth ; 
£ Bays, Bay Trees 
zys, Governors 
=". Be, to be 

Bee, the Inſect 
Bean, Grain 
Been, was at a 2858 
Bel, an Idol 
Bell, of Metal 

Boar, a Beaſt 
Boor, a Country F dllow. 
/ Bore, to make a Hole 


Bolt, for a Door 


Boro, to bend 
Boeugb, a Branch 


Boy, a Lad 


Buoy, to bear up 


Bread, to eat 


Bred, brought up 


Y "Buy: with Money 
9, acceſſary 


y, near 


Brews, he breweth 


Bruiſe, to ſqueeze 
Bros, over the Eyes 
5 Brache, to feed on Leaves 
Ball, a round Thing N e 
1 Bawl, to cry out 


But, except 


| Butt, to ſhoot at 


a, the Murderer 


1 Canes, to walk with 


Call, to cry out 


0 Cawl, for a Periwig, Oc. 


Cow. to be able 


Cann, to drink out of 
I Cart, to carry l hings 1 in 


Charts a Map 
Ceil, to aſter | 

Seal. of a Letter, &c, 

Cell, a Hut or Cave 


5 Sell, to diſpoſe of 


Char d, did purſue | 


| Chaſfle, vircuous 


Cinque, five 


8 Sink, to ſettle down 
/ Boult, ſift Meal „ 


Clark, a Sirname 


3 4% of a Pariſh 
Clauſe, of a Sentence 


The 


Claws, of a Bird 5 
Cbloaths, Garments 
Cloſe, to ſhut up _ 
Cloths, Webs 
Could, if he would 
Cud, of Cattle 1 
5 ne fierce 
Crewel, Worſted | 
Dane, of Denmark 
: Deign, to grant 


Dam, to ftop Water 


5 Dann, to condemn 
Day, the Morning 
Dey, a Governor 
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N Fare, Diet 


Dear, of great Price 


Deer, in a Park 


Dew, on the G raſs 
Due, a Debt 
Die, to deceaſe 
Dye, to ſtain Cloth 
Diet, Proviſion 
Dyet, Aſlembly 
Do, te 
Doe, the F emale Deer 
Done, added 
Dun, Colour 
Ear, of the Head 
Ere, before „ 
FTiarn, to work for 
Yearn, to pity. 
Yarn, Li n; We: 


Fane, a 


Fieign, to diſſemble 
Flaint, weary | 
Feint, a 8 
Fair, comelß 


eathercock 
Fain, deſirous 
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Fir, Wood 


| Furr, on the Skin 


Floor, of a Room 
Flour, for Bread | 


Flower, of the Field 


Fool, an Idiot 


TY Foul, dirty 


Fool, 1 
Gall, on the Liver 
Gaul, a Frenchman 
Eilt, with Gold 


: f | p Guilt, Sin 


Greaſe, F at 


| Greece, a Country 


 Groan, to figh 


| Grown, larger 


Grot, a Cavs | 


| Groat, F our-pence 


Hail, to ſalute 


| Hale, to drag along 


Hair, of the Head 


| Hare, in the Field 


Hart, a Beaſt 


| Heart, the Seat of Life 


Heel, of the Foot 


Heal, to cute a Wound = 


Head, of the Body 


| Heed, to take Care 


Hear, to hearken 
Here, in this Place 
Hie, to make haf. 


 Hieh, lofty 


Him, that Man 
Hymn, a Song 
Flire, Wages 
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Higher, more hi gh 

His, of him 
His, to deride 
Hlaour, of the Day 
Our, belonging to us 

Hole, a 

Whole, perfect | 
ee, A Beaſt © 
 #Toarſe, with Cold 
Hue, Colour 

Hew, to cut down 


5 Hugh, a Man's Name 


I, myſelf 
Fs FH) ye, to ſee with 
"7 I, I will 
Th, i in a Church 
e, an Iſland 
In, within 
Inn, for Travellers | 
Kill, to murder 
Kiln, for Bricks 
Key, for a Lock 
N for Ships 
Leh, leſt AY 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt 
Limb, a Member 


T Linn, to paint 


Loatb, to abhor 
Loth, unwilling 
| Lol behold 


Low, humble ; 
' Lower, to let down = 


Tour- to frown _ 


Lane, a narrow Paſſage 


5 Lain, did lie 8 
ade, finiſhed 
Maid, a * | 


1 


li 


Main, chief Thing 
Mane, of a Horſe 


Male, he 


Mail, Trunk Bag 


Mayer, Magiftrate 


Mare, to ride on 


Mead, Liquor 


Made, one of Media 


Mean, worthleſs 


2 Mein, Behaviour 


Meat, to eat 


Meet, together 
Aele, to meaſure 


Meꝛus, for Hawks 
| Muſe „to meditate _ 
22 Strength 


0 Mite, in Cheeſe 
BY Moat, a Ditch 
i Morte, in the Eye 


Moan, to lament 


oy Amon, cut down 


Naim, a Place 


| Name, Title 


Oar, of a Boat 
Ore, of Metal 

, belonging to 
Of ata Diſtance 

Ob! alas: 


| | Owe, to be indebted to 


hag in Number 


Mon, did win 


Our, of us 
Flour, ſixty Minutes 

Pale, Colour 
| Parl, a Vellel _ 

Batu or Grief 
Pane, of Glaſs 


5 The 


Pai a Couple 

| Pere, to cut off 

Piauſe, a Stop 
Paws, of a Beaſt 


Peal, upon Bells 


3 Peel, take the outſide off | 


Pane, Lee 


| Piece, of Gold, Sc. 


Dear; a Fruit 
Peer, a Lord 
Pier, for Ships 

NO AT Þ + | 
 Puque, a Quarrel 

| © -£/ace, of Abode 

* Plaice, a Fiſh 


Plain, clear 


85 Plane, a Tool. , Tree, Sc. | 


7... att, Us the Hair 
Plate, of Metal 
Peas, Pretences 
Pleaſe, to content 
Plumb, a Fruit 


- Fina, a Leaden Weight 


w 
Poll, to cut Hair 
Poor, need 
Pour, as Water 
Power, Strength 
Praiſe, Commendation. 
Prays, he prayeth 
Pray, to beſeech 
Prey, a Booty 
Queen, a King's Wife 
Quean, a dirty Slut =". 
Rain, Water 
Reign, of a King 
Bins of a Bridle 
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Raiſe, to ſet up 


I Razz, to pull down 


Kays, Sun- beams 
Read, I read 


l Reed, 5 Shrub 


Rear, to erect 


Kere, half. boiled 


Rhyme, Verſe 


: Rime, a freezing Miſt 


Rizht, | juſt, true 


| Rite, Ceremony 


/L right, a Workman 
Write, with a Pen 
Road, the Highway 


| Rode, did ride 


Roe, a Kind of Deer 
' Row, of Trees, Se. 


Rome, a City 
| Room, of a Houſe 


Root, of Plants 
Rout, to defeat 
| Sail, of a Ship 
Sale, of Goods 
Scene, of a Stage 
Seen, beheld 5 
Seas, great Waters 
Sees, he ſees 


| Serze, to lay hold of 


Ceaſe, to forbear 
Seem, to appear 


| | Seam, that is ſewed 


Seer, a Prophet 
Sear, to burn 
Sent, away 


I Scent, a Smell 


| Cent. an Hundred 


Norms to make appear 


f, She, for the Foot 
$hoar, cut, Cc. 


Sign, a Token 
Sins, i in Geometry 
Sight, ſeeing 
Cite, to ſummon _ 
HCleigbi, Dexterity: 

- Slieht, to deſpiſe 

5 Sloe, ſour F ruit 
3 Slow, tardy 

| Sole, of a Shoe 
Soal, a Fiſh 

| Homer 2 Part 

Sum, the whole 
Son, a Man Child 


1 „ >. 
P ts mad. . AMS. tas 
a 0 an ar 33 Had * 


Soon, quickly 
Stooon, to faint 
Sore, an Ulcer 
5 Saar, to mount up 
So, thus 
Soto, with Seed 


Steal, to rob 
Steel, Metal | 
Stead, a Place 
Steed, a Horſe 
TT Stile, a Paſſage 
Style, in Writing 
Stood, did ſtand 


"Sue, at La 
Sew, ba Needle 


Shore, the Water-coaſt 


5 Sun, i in the Firmament : 


Sltair, ſome Step 8 
Stare, to look earneſtly | 


Stud, an Emboſsment | 
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| | Sweet, delicious 


Tacks, ſmall Nails 


Tax, a Subſidy _ 


Tail, the End 


iy Tale, a Story 


Tart, to corrupt 


I Text, for Soldiers 
Teem, ta pour out 
| The, an Article 
Thee, a perſonal Name 


Team, for Horſes 


There, at that Place 


: - Thety, of them 5 
Thrane, a Seat of State 8 . 


Thrown, caſt 
Time, when 

. Thyme, a ſweet Herb 
To, unto 


Ee | Tee, of the Foot 


Two, a Couple 


| Too, likewiſe 


Tour, a Journey 
| Tower, for Defence 
Vale, a Valley 
Veil, a Covering 

Vain. uſeleſs 


| Yen, of the Body 


Ure, Cuſtom, &c. 


| Your, of you . 
| Wain, a Cart or Waggon 
Mane, to decreaſe Fug 


Mare, Merchandize 


ear, to put on Cloaths : 
Mere, as we were 
Maiſt, the Middle 
A Waſte, to ſpend 


Weigb, to poiſe 


N heel, of a Cart, Or. 
= W "2eh, even Days _ 


Accompt, 
Adviſe, to counſel 
Allay, to eaſe the Pain 
Ally, Friend, Sc. 
” Aloud, great Noiſe 
Alter, to change 
Aſſent, Agreement 
Auger, Carpenter Tool : 
| Cellar, for the Neck 


 Baken, in an Oven 


Zecken, with the Hand 


Breeches, to wear 
Borougb, a Corporation | 
| Burrow, for Rabbits 
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Hy, forty Buſhels 


Iheal, a Pimple 
Meal, feeble 


Yew, a Tree 


| Ewe, a Sheep 


Yoke, of Oxen 


vlt, of an \ Egg 
1 
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WorDs of two Ollas. 


BEL, a Man's Name 
Able, powerful 


Account, Eſteem 
Reckoning 
Advice, Counſel. 

Alloy, Mixture of Metal 
Alley, a narrow Paſſage 
Alo d, granted ont 
Altar, for Sacrifice 
Aſcent, going up 
Augur, a Southſayer 
Bacon, Hog's F leſh 
Beacon, Notice of Danger j 
Berry, Fruit 


Bury, to inter the Dead 


Breaches,broken Places 


| Conſort, 


Canon, a La N 
Capital, Chief 
Capitol, a Tower 


Cellar, for Liquor 
Seller, one that ſells 

Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cenſor, a Reformer 


Cenſure, to judge 


Cieling, of a Room 


5 Sealing, letting a Seal 


Cittern, an Inttrument 
Citron, Fruit 


Centry, a Guard 


Century, 100 Years 


Choler, Anger 5 


Cochet, 4 Schedule 


| Coquet, a fickle Woman 


Concert, of Muſic 
Wite of a King 
ouſt 1, a Relation 
Cozen, to cheat 

Council, Aſſembly 
Counſel, Advice 


Cannon, a Gun 


Captor, a Prize Taker 
| Capture, a Prize taken 


Courant, New: paper : 
ICnrrant, a Fruit 
Current, a Stream 


= 


3 0 Film, a Criminal 


N hs Renown, gre 8 


1 
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Courier, a Meſſenger x 
Currier, a Leather-drefler | 


Cymbal, an Inſtrument. 
Symbol, a Sign 
TCiruel, inhuman 

. Crewel, Worſted 

Cypreſs, a Tree 

| Cyprus, an Iſland 
__. Czlour, white or black 
| Culler, a Sorter of Goods 

De fer, to put off 

Difer, to diſagree 
Dioeſcent, going down 
Disti. to diſagre 

Deſert, Merit 
: Heel, a Wilderneſs 
Dr, dreadful 5 
Dyer, a Stainer of Cloth 
Die Proviſions 
Dyet, Aſſembly 
Enow, in Number 
5 Enongh, in Quantity 
Exlant, in Being 
Extent, Diſtance 1 
ler, a Diſeafe ; 
Filip, with the Finger 
Philip, a Man's Name 
Francis, a Man 
| Fr onets, \ Woman. — 
Seaſture, Carriage 


Feſter, a nierry Fellow 


. Grandeur, Greatheſs. x 
Heaven. God's Throne 
4 Harbour 


Lale, lazy 
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2 an lage 

Incitt: to ftir u p 

2 ght, Knowledge 
Indisi, to perſecute 


| Tndite, to compole 


Latin, a Language 


| Latten, Tin 


Leſen, to make leſs 
Leſſon, i in Reading 


Lettice,aWoman'” N. ame 
Lettuce, an Herb 


Liar, a Teller of Lies 


Eyre, a muſicallnſtrument 


_ Lower, let down 


1 Lows to frown. 


Manner, Cuſtom 
Manor, a Lordſhi p 


Manure, Dung 


Marſhal, of an Army 


| Martial, warlike 


Marten, a Bird 


Martin, a Man's Name 


Medal, a Coin 


Meddie, to buſy one 'sSel "if 


Metal, Gold, &c. 


 Mettle, Briſkneſs, Oe. 


Mielſſage, an Errand 


| Runge, an Houſe, Te, 


Mor tar, to pound in 


Alter, made of Lime 


| Ordnance Cannon 
Ordinance, Commandm. 


Parſon, of a Pariſn 


Perſon, domebody 
alias, a Goddeſs 


| Paloce, ofa King 


Paſtor, a Teacher 


9 


Preſeints, Gifts + 
Princes, a King's Sons 


E a King' SDaugh. 


The 
OO rg Ground 


Pattern, to copy after | 


Patron, a Protector 
Poplar, a Tree 


Popular, loved by People 


Practice, Exerciſe 
Prafiiſe, to exerciſe 
Preſence, being here 


Profit, Advantage 


Prophet, a Foreteller 


* 


Rancour, Hatred 
Ran ker, more thick 
Rafer, the Inftrument 
Tra taken out 
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Sterling, l 


Sattin, a Sort of Zilk 
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Relic, the Remaindes: | 
Reid, a Widow 


Recent, new, freſh. 
e be angry 


Saver, that ſaveth 


Saviour, the Redeemer 


Savour, Smell 
Starling, 4 Mird- 
Engliſh Money | 


Satan, the Devil 


Senate,a Parliament, Sc. 
Se "might, a Week ©. :... 

Value, Worten 
Valley y, a Dale or Vale I 

Vial, orPhial, of Glaſs, 
Vat, or — 3 


vw ORD 8 of three liable. . 


Barbara, a Woman 
Fn a Country 
Barberry a Fruit 
Cellary, an Herb 
Saiary, Wages 

Chr onical,( Continuance 
Chronicle, an Hiſtory 

Calendar, of Months 


Calender, to ſmooth Cloth 
Complement, Remainder 


Compliment, a Ceremony 
Deference, Reſpect 
Dish rence, Diſagreement 
Eminent, famous 
Imminent, approaching 


ö 


$ er, Help | 
272 /tants, Helpers | 


| Giuttonos, greedy 


| Pur icide, a 


12 


Exerciſe, Labour 4 BH 
Toes to conjure 
Glutinous, ſticking 


Ingenious, of quick Par ts : 


Iugenuous, candid, ſincere 


Lethargy, Sleepineſs GT 
Liturgy, Common Pr ayer 3 
Paraſite, a Flatteret 
Mur rderer 8 
Populace, com, Pop le i 
Populany, full of People 
Precedent, Exampie | 


| Preſident, that preltdes 


* introductory 


 Premiffes, Lands, &c. 


is a Maxim by 
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Principal, Chief 
Propheſy, to foretel 


Prophecy, a thing foretold 


 Seigntor,, a Lord 


Senior, elder 


| | V. acation, Time of Re- 


ſpite 
Prcatian, a Calling 


Worps made afferent i in Sound and Signification by the | 
Addition of e final; the Uſe of which ſee in p. 7> 


AB, Barbara 

Babe, a Child 
Bar, Hinderance 
Bare, ee, 
Bit, a ſmail Piece 
| Bite, with the Teeth 
Breaib, Air 
Ireathe, to take Air 
Can, to be able 
Cane, a Staff 
(bin, of the Face 


Cbine, a Back-bone 


Cub, a Whelp 


Cube, a Die 1 1 
; Dam, to ſtop Water 5 


ä Dame, a Lady 
Din, Noiſe 
Dine, eat a Dinner 
Fat, well liking 
Fate, Deſtiny 
Fan, to blow 
Fane, Weather ock 
Far, at a Diſtance 


1 Fare, Entertainment 


Fin, of a Fiſh 


LO Fine, brave 


Sat, did get 
. Gate, a Door 5 
Hlaſt, thou haſt 


E. | Haſte, oped... 


Hop, a bitter Fruit 


Hape, to expect 


Hug, to embrace 


Huge, very large 


Kin, Relations 
Kine, Cows 


Mad, diftratted - 


Made, done 5 
1 Man, in Stature 
I ane, of a Horſe 
= 


Mar, to ſpoil _ 
Mare, a Beaſt 


Mat. Matthew ; 


Mate, a Companion 
Met, come together 
Mete, to meaſure 


Nod, with the Head 


| Node, a Knot 


Not, no © 


1 Note, to obſerve 


On, upon 
One, an Unit 
Pat, fit, &c. 


Pate, the Head 


Plat, of Ground 


: Plat e, of Metal 


Plumb, to ſound 


= Plume, a Feather 


Quit, to leave 


Nite, altogether 
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Ras, of Cloth Stare, to gaze, Sc. 
Rage, Anger: Thin, leans Oc... 
Rob, to fleal  Thine, of thee —_ 
Robe, a long Garment 5 Trip, to go nimbly 
Rot, to conſune Tripe, of an 1 Ox 

Rote, by Cuſtom | Tan, in Weight 
Scar, from a Wound | Tune, in Muſie 
Scare, to aftright  ' | Fan, the Front 
Scrap, a Bit Vane, a Weathercock 
Scrape, with a Knife {| Us, from we 
Sham, a Pretence | Uſe, common Practice 
Shame, Diſgrace ar, fighting 
Si Malter | Hare, Merchandize | 
Sire, a Father . Hin, to get 
Stag, a Derr [Wine, to dfink 
Stage, to ſtand upon | Wan, pale 
Star, in the Sky | 2 5 to decreaſe 


7 


CHAP. vi. 
oY RugToricar Trorzs and Ficuxxs. 


Trope is the changing of a ſingle Word in a 
Sentence from its proper Signification to that 
: of another, bearing ſome Affinity, Agreement, or 
Contrariety to the former. —And, a Fi:we implies. 
the like Change in all the Parts of a Sentence. 
1. AM rarhos is the Change of a Word from 
its proper Signification to another, or a Simile in- 
tended to illuſtrate the Thing we ſpeak of without 
the Sign of Compariſon ; as, He has a flony (i.e. a a 
hard) Heart. Love is blind (i, e. without Thought). 
Hie is full of Mettle (i. e. Life) The golden (i. e. 
pure, untainted) Age. A Tide (i. e. Exceſs, or Over- 
flowing) of Paſſion. God is a Shield to g Men, i. e. 
guards as A Shield him that bears It againſt the At- 


os | tacks 
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tacks ind Strokes of an Enemy; ſo does the 8580 
Providence of God protect good Men from the 
Power of their Enemies. But ſhould we tay, God 
7s as a Shield to good Men, then it becomes a Simile 

or Compariſon: So that a Metaphor is ſtricter or 
cloſer than a Compariſon, and a Compariſon looſer 
and leſs compact than a Metaphor. 

2. METoNoMY 1s putting one Name for another, 
on Account of the near Relation there is between 
them, and ſometimes the Effect for the Cauſe, or the 
Contrary 3 as, He under ſtands the Engliſh Tongue, (i. e. 
Language] perfectly. Give Ear (i. e. Attention). 

The Land (i. e. the People) mourns. Pale Death 

(i. e. Death cauſing Paleneſs).— The Inventor is put 


for the Invented; as, Mars (i. e. War) rages. T he 


Author for his Works; as, Read Horace (i. e. his 
Writings).— The Inſtrument for the Cauſe; as, 
His Tongue (i. e. Eloquence) defends him, ke. 
SyNFEDOCHE implies the W hole by a Part, 
or a Part by the Whole; as, He is an honeſt Soul. 
Li. e. Man). A bright Genius (i. e. Man). The Orater 
with Tropes abounds (i. e. elegant Language) The 
Soldier (i. e. Soldiers) undergoes great Hardſhips. Se- 
veral Winters he dwelt under this Reef (i. e. ſeveral 
Years within this Houſe). A Ship's Metal (i. e. 
Guns). He is a good Hand (i. e. Workman). This 
75 an excellent Bottom (i. e. Ship.) 
4. An Izoxy is diſſembling or changing the pro- 
per Signification of a Word or r Sentence to quite the 


cConträry, and is uſed by Wayof Pleaſentry, Rallery, 


Inſult, or Abuſe; as, A brave (1. e. idle) Watchman 
indeed to ſleep. Your Behaviour and Addreſs muſt cer- 
zainly- engage every Budy in your Favour, (i. e. none): 
— The Character of the Perſon ironically praiſed : 
The Air and Deriſion that appears in the Speaker or 


? Deſeriber, ue diſcovers the Diſſimulation.— 


Driden 3 
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Dryden humorouſly ridicules the 88 wailkio, 
in a laughing, ironical Encomium of their Leek and 
Onion Gods : 

Je Egyptian Rites the Jebuſites embrac' d, 
Mere Gods were recommended by their Taft : ; 
Such ſavoury Deities muſt needs be good, 
te As ſerve at once for Worſhip and for Food.“ | 
5. A CATACHKRES15 is the Change of a Word 


7 from its proper Signification to an 1mproper one, or 


it borrows the Name of one Thing to expreſs ano- 
ther; as, To hold (i. e. to lay) a Wager. To make 
(i. e. teach) a Dog. An eternal (ice, perfect) Beau. 
He threatens (i. e. promiſes) a Favour. 

6. An ALLEGORY means one Thing by ſaying 
another, and: partakes of the Nature of the Simile, 
\ Parable, or Fable. Or it may be termed a Series 

or Chain of Metaphors continued; as, Having 
embarked in this Affair, we have paſſed the Shoals, and 
Now Je Gales promiſe 19 bring us inta an agreeable Has 
ven. Venus grows cold without Ceres and Bacchus, 
(i. e. Love grows cold without Bread and Wine.) 
An Allegory ſerves to convey our Meaning in 
Diſguiſe, when plain and literal Expreffions ma 


not Go ſo ſafe, ſeaſonable, or ſo effectual upon the 


Perſon or Party we intend to inſtruct by it. It is 
often uſed for Magnificence and Loftineſs, to raiſe 
Wonder, and gratify Curioſity.— An Allegory muſt 
throughout be ſimilar in its Circumſtances to the 
Cauſe or Story it would repreſent or illuſtrate, and 
the ſame Metaphor which was choſen at firſt be 
continued to the laſt. : 
The HyPERBOLE either exceſſively enlarges or 

Jichiniſhes the Reality of Things, either by Com- 
pariſon or otherwiſe; as, Swift as Lightning. II hiter 
than Snow, Eætol his Fame above the Shies, Snails 
40 not cr "aw! / faw, Kc. FE wad than a Featber. 


* « Camilla 


3 
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cc Camilla 

46 Gr the Wind i in "Ry upon the Plain, 
„„ Flew ver the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain; 
« She fwepr the Seas, and as ſhe ſeimm'd along, 
66 Het flying Feet unbath'd in Billows hung.” 


To magnify to the Height of Wonder Things great, 
new, and admirable, extremely pleaſe the Mind of 


Man; but Trifles dreſs'd up in gaudy Ornaments, 


and an affected Sublime, give intolerable Diſguſt to 
a Perſon of ſound Diſcernment and refined Taſte. 
Therefore Temper and Judgment are requiſite both 
in the Exceſs and Defed of this Trope ; for to ad- 


mire worthleſs or trifling Things, and to deſpiſe the 


| Reverſe, betrays Weakneſs and Stupidity, ald in 
the latter Caſe, Envy and Malice. 
8. A SARCASM is keen and biting, and has the 
true Spirit of Satire in it; as, Phyſician, cure thyſelf. 5 
- Cyrus, thy Thirft was Blood, now drink thy Fill. 
9. An ANTONOMASIA is putting an Appellative 
or common Name for a proper Name; ; W Tb 
5 Orator, for Cicero; the Apoſile, for St Paul; het is a 


Nero, i. e. a cruel Perſon, = 
10, A PARABLE liaffrates and 3 600 Senſe 


by Way of Compariſon or Similitude ; as, He is 
og as a Lamb to the Slaughter, | | 
11. ACLIMAx is a Green wherein the Word 
or Expreſſion which ends the firſt Member of a Pe- 
riod begins the ſecond, and ſo on; as, Folly begets 
Pride, Pride i is the Author of Confuſs on, and Confuſion 


of Mifory. 


12, An ANTIMETALOBLE ſignifies two Thin, 


ſet in Oppoſition to each other, either by Way of 
Contraſt or Agreement; as, Contentment is had by 
ſuiting our Deſires to Things, and not Things to our De- 
Ares. _ Rich and Poor, Young and (ld, are equally ſub- 


Rk 10 2 The Poor are dpi, while the Rich 


are 


8 "ati. FRY TY 
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are 'e careſſed. Love is a painful Pleaſure. Vi tue may. 


be overpowered, but not overthrown. _— 


. A PARALEPSIS is a pretended Omiſſion of 


—_ 6 Things purely to make an Advantage 7 re- 
citing them, and implies a Deſign upon the 
72 ; as, I ſhall ſay nothing of his private Charities. 


{ paſs by his extenſive Bounty in the Education of poor 


Children and Orphans. 


14. Diasarmvs is a Figure whereby we. ſhortly 
anſwer, or rather evade a Thing which it would be 


tedious to mention; as, What matters it to reply to 
an Argument foreign to the Purpoſe, 


* * Though the Names, Number, and Species 


of figurative Expreſſion, in Diſcourſe and Writing, 
are almoſt infinite; yet the above-mentioned are 
looked upon as the principal ones, as from them 


moſt of the Reſt are derived, or ſo nearly connected 


therewith, that the Diſtinctions are ſcarcely con- 
cCeivable, or even neceſſary to be taught in Schools: 


Though for a more critical Knowledge in the Art 


of Speaking and Writing, I would recommend to 
| Youth (in their Courſe of Reading for Edification) 


a critical Peruſal of that fuller Rhetoric laid down. 


in Dedſley's Preceptor; out of which I ſhall juſt give 


the Names and mere Definitions of what he calls 
the moſt moving Figures 1 as the beſt 


Means of pointing to the ſaid-Book for a due Peru- 


fal of the Examples and luſtrations, which be- 


ing there laid down in the moſt practicable and 
per ſpicuous Manner, cannot fail of edifying and 


improving the Taſte of any Engliſh Scholar, who 


duly peruſes them, but what Youth cannot be ſup- 


poſed capable of at the Time of learning this 


Grammar. 
1. EXCLAMATION is a Figure that expreſſes the | 
Breaking out and Vehemence of any Paſſion. 


ear- - 


and at laſt, after terrible Struggles, ſcarce fixes upon . 
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2. Doug expreſſes the Debate of the Mind 
Vieh itſelf upon a preſſing Difficulty. AManina 


ſevere Strain and Perplexity, firſt takes up ene Re- 


ſolutian, and then lays it aſide; after thinks another 
Method more convenient, and then changes again. 


Fe is toſſed to and fro with ſtrong Tides of Paſſion, 


a final Determination. 
CokRERCTION is a Figure whereby a Man earn- 
eſtly retracts and recalls what he had ſaid or reſolved, 


4. SUPPRESSION is a Figure whereby a Perſon 
in Rage, or any other Diſturbance of Mind, ſpeaks 
not out all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off his 


Diſcourſe. 
5. Oulss fox is, when a an Author oretends. that 
he conceals and admits what he declares. 


6. ADDREss or APOSTROPHE is, when in a vehe- 
ment Commotion a Man turns himſelf on all Sides, 


and applies to the Living and Dead, to Angels 
And Men, to Rocks, Groves, and Rivers. 


. SUSPENSION begins and carries on a Period or 
Diſcourſe in ſuch a Manner as pleaſes the Reader 


all along, and keeps bim in Expectation of fome 
conſiderable Thing in the Concluſion. 
8. INTERROGATION is, when the Writer or 


' Orator raiſes Queſtions, and returns Anſwers ; not 
as if he was in a Speech or continued Diſcourſe, 
but in Dialogue or Conference with the Reader, 


- Auditory, or Adverſary. 


PREVENTION is, when an Author ſtarts an 


Obere which he foreſees may be made againſt 


any Thing 
* an A 


aſwer to it. 


10. "Concessi0n freely allows ſomething that 
-5 vet m tight bear Diſpute, or obtain ſomething that a 
Mun would have granted to him, and which he 


ee yer be denied, 
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he affirms, deſires, or adviſes to, and 


The APPENDIX. rig 


7, RereTITION is a Figure which gracefully 
and emphatically repeats either the ſame Word, ar 
the ſame Senſe in different Words, Care is to be 
taken that we run not into inſipid Tautologies, nor 
affect a triſling Sound and Chime of inſignificant. 
Words. All Turns and Repetitions are ſo, that do 
not contribute to the Strength and Luſtre of the 
| Diſcourſe ; or at leaſt one of them. 

12. PERIPHRASIS or CincumLocuTION uſes © 
more and ſometimes leſs plain Words, to avoid ſome 


nconveniences and ill Effects which would proceed 


from expreſſing a Thing in fewer and plainer Words. 
12 AMPLIFICAT 10N is, when every chief Ex- 
preſſion in a Period adds Strength and Advantage 
to what went before; and ſo the Senſe all along 
Heightens, till the Period be vigorouſly and agree- 
ably cloſed. 
14. Ouisstod or CopuLarive is, when the 
Conjunctions or little Particles that connect Words 
together are left out, repreſenting Haſte, or Earneſt- 
| nenn of Paſſion. 8 
15. Orrostriox is a Figure whereby Things 
very different or contrary are compared and P 
near, that they may ſet off each other. 
10. COMPARISON beautifully ſets off and uf. 
trates one Thing by reſembling and comparing it 
to another, to which it bears a manifeſt Relation 
ano Reſemblance, 
Lively DESCRIPTION is ſuch a ſtrong ade. 
beartiful Repreſentation of a Thing, as to give the 
Reader a diſtinct View and battsfaeloꝶ Notion of 
"If; 
18. Vision or IMAGE is a Repreſentation 8 
Things diſtant or unſeen, in order to raiſe Won- 
der, Terror, or Compaſſion, made with ſo much 
Life and Eures that as the Poet has a full View | 
5 of: 
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| 3 "2 _— ſee it in the ſame ftrong Light. 
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"5 Ft dents, and Things inanimate, are introduced in Diſ- 
A A Eourſe, and deſcribed as living and rational Beings. 
The ſecond is, when we give a Voice to inani- 


, Creatur es. 
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rm of Expreſſion places the Thing to be repre- 


makes us Sped7ators rather than Hearers. 
2 CHanGE of Persons has ſome Variety,— 

*Tis moſt commonly when the Writer on a Sudden 
. off his Relation, and addreſſes his Reader. 

22. TRANSITION is of two Sort? 

be firſt is when a Speech is introduced abrupt- 

a . without expreſs Notice given of it. 

The ſecond is when a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 

Re Sudject he is upon, and paſſes on to another, from 

8 Which it ſeems very different at firſt View, but has 

a Relation. and Connection with it, and ſerves to 

. 7 illuſtrate and enlarge it. 

4 23. SENTENCE 1s an inſtructive or lively Remark 

"5h Sa ide on ſomething very obſervable and agreeably 
rprif Which contains much Senſe in a fe] 
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4 e whole Boene he deſeribes, ſo he makes the 


» . PRosoOPOPE]A, perſonifying, of raiſing Qua- 
bs or Things inanimate into Perſons, has two 


The held | iS, when good ad bad Qualities, Aci 


e Things; and make Rocks, Woods, Rivers, 
Buildings, Ec. to expreſs the Paſſions of rational 


20. CHANGE of TIME is when Things done and 
. are deſcribed as now doing and preſent. This 


ſented in a ſtrong and prevalent Light before us, and 
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